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PREFACE. 


THE nature and purpoſe of this: 
publication will be ſufficiently explain- 
ed by the following extract of a let- 
ter from DR GREGORY to the Edi- 
tor. 


* I HAvE now peruſed, 
with great attention and much plea- 
ſure, the tranſlation of Dx FavsT's 
Catechiſm of Health, which you put 
into my hands a few days ago. I ad- 
here to the favourable opinion of it 

which 


% 


: 


in this country, might be of infinite 
uſe. It is, indeed, the beſt popular 


in the leaſt wonder at the extenſive 
diſtribution, and the high eſtimation 


vii, PREFACE. 


which I expreſſed to you after read- 
ing only two or three pages of it 
when you firſt ſhewed. it me; and as, 
in reading it over carefully, I put my 
marks either of affent 'and approba- 


tion, or of diſſent, or of doubt, to al- 


er propoſition in it; I can 
gay, v ith confidence, that I think it a 


work of very extraordinary merit, and 
one that, if it were generally xænown 


medical work T ever read: nor do I 


of it in ey" 


To the beſt 42 my ED it con- 


tains more ſolid good ſenſe, and more 


uſeful information, in leſs bulk, than 
any 


n . nd <<. n 
* 6 © LS * 
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the Aphoriſms of Hippocrates to your 


"PREFACE: is 


laſt edition of the; Family Phyſzcian 
incluſive z and, what: Lreckon of ve 
ry great conſequence, there is leſs 


mixture of nonſenſe in it, which 


might either confound or., miſlead. 
thoſe for een uſe it is intended. 


\Ts biohly az approve your: bene 
purpoſe of reprinting it here, and. dif- 
fuling/it as generally as poſlible. 


I think you ſhould print a great 
many copies on the cheapeſt paper, 


that the poor people may afford to 


purchaſe it, or, that thoſe in more af- 
fluent circumſtances may be encourag- 
ed to purchaſe great numbers of them, 


and to. diſtribute them among their 
poor 


x PREFACE. 
poor neighbours, By all means print 
a good number in the handſomeſt 
manner on the fineſt paper, to tempt 
5 people to buy * and t to o read EDT 
If you think my name and' recom- 
metidation can be of any üſe in pro- 
moting the diſtribution of Rich” a 4 


work, you are heartily welcome to aſe. 
them in the moſt public manner, or 
even to print this letter at the begin- 
ning of it. Nay more, if you | pleaſe, 
I will reviſe it, and ſuperintend the . 

printing of it, and correct the Preſs. 
If you approve of this, you muſt | 
publiſh it under the title of Selection 
from the Catechiſm of Health of DR 
Favs r, tranſlated from the German, 
and now publiſhed for the uſe of tho 
* Inhabitants. 


| PREFACE * 
4 | Inhabitants of Scotland: you may ſay 
reviſed by me if you pleaſe. I ſhould 
in that caſe abridge 1 it conſiderably, by 


omitting | ſome things which appear to 
- me erroneous, or doubtful, or uſeleſs, 


or whimſical ; or not. ſuited to the 
ſtate and manners of the people of this 


country: 5 


F 


Du Favs r you will obſerve has 
ſome whims ; for example, about the 
very free * of potatoes hurting the 
underſtanding : Sulphur ointment be- 
ing dangerous to health, &c. (I even 
ſuſpe& an error in the tranſlation 
there, of  fulphur for mercurial ; which 
raſhly uſed is very dangerous, and 
may even have thoſe very bad effects 
which are imputed to the ſulphur, 


and 


xii. PREFACE. 


and which I never knew "OP met | 
duce.) | 7 


8 There are ee errors, and ſome 


very obſcure paſſages in the tranſ]a- 
tion; evidently proceeding from the 


Tranſlator's * imperfect knowledge of 
the Engliſh language, (/uxes, for luxu- 
ries, repulſes, for repels, heavy, for A- 


vere, and ſo forth.) "Theſe I ſhould, 


of courſe, correct in reprinting it. 


The plan for extirpating the ſmall. 


pox, &c. I ſhould omit as impracti- 
cable, at leaſt in this country, at this 
time. I doubt whether it ever can ſuc- 


ceed : But ſuppoſing the Author to be 
perſectly right, this is not a time for 
ſuch a plan: And people ſhould be 


told, not always what is abſolately 


It was tranſlated into Engliſ by Ma Bass, himſelf, # 


German. 
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beſt in itſelf, but what is the beſt that 
they can or will do: For example, as 
to the ſmall-pox, univerſal inocula- 
tion, and the cool regimen: And as 
to ſtrong liquor, not abſtaining from 
it altogether, (as certainly would be 
beſt,) but only getting drunk with 
ale or porter, inſtead of whiſky and 
gin, Which are abſolute ruin to them 
in mind, body, and eſtate. 


The form of Catechiſm by no 
means dces juſtice to the ſtrong good 
ſenſe, the ſound morality, and the ra- 
tional piety of DR FausT: Nor 
can it make that ſtrong and pleaſing 
impreſſion, which claſſical compoſition 


would do, on readers of a cultivated 


taſte: But his ſentiments need not 
the aid of ornament: And the form 


b of 
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of Catechiſm and his frequent, and 


ſeemingly needleſs, repetitions are pro- 
bably well ſuited to the ſtate and ha- 
bits of thoſe for whoſe uſe chiefly his 
work is deſigned. They will tend to 
aſſiſt the memory, and to make the 
impreſſion ſtronger; as well as to ena- 
ble the people to apply the precepts 
eaſily and readily. Therefore, as he 
made it at firſt a Catechiſm, ſo let it 


remain.“ 


- 
welt 
* oy 8 . a ” . 


The Editor has only to add, that 
the ſelection proppſed has been made, 
and the printing of it reviſed by DR 
| GREGORY, according to his promiſe. 
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FIRST DIVISION. 


OF HEALTH. 


I. Of Health; its Value, and the Duty of preſerv« 
ing it, and of inflrufting Mankind, particularly 
. Children, in theſe important Subjects. ; 


| EAR Children, to breathe, to live 
r. in this world, created by God, is 
it an advantage? Is it to enjoy happineſs and 
pleaſure? ; _ 

A. Yes. To live is to enjoy happineſs and 
pleaſure ; for life is a precious gift of the Al- 
mighty. 

Pf. cl. 6. Let every thing that has breath . 


praiſe the Lord. 


* Pf, 


—_— 


WE 


Pf. exlv. 16. Thou, O Lord, ſatisſieſt the de- 
ſire of every thing living. 

Pſ. xxxvi. 5, 8. Thy mercy, O Lord, is in 
the heavens; and thy faithfulneſs reacheth un- 
to the clouds. They ſhall be abundantly ſatisfied 
with the fatneſs of thy houſe; and thou ſhalt 
make them drink of the river of thy pleaſures. 

Pf, cxxxvi. 1, 8, 9, 25. O give thanks un- 
to the Lord, for he is good. To him that made 
the ſun to rule by the day; the moon and ſtars 
to rule by night; who gives food to all fleſh : 
5 For his mercy endureth for ever. | 

2, 2. What other proofs have we to ſhew 
that life is an excellent gift of God ? 

A. The inſtinct, or natural anxiety of man- 
kind to preſerve it, ' 


2. 3 What muſt be the ſtate of the human 


body, the habitation and flave of the ſoul, that 

man may enjoy a long, proſperous, and Happy 

life? 

A. It muſt be healthy. | | 

24. How elſe can you prove that n man ought 

to be in a good ſtate of health ? 4 

A. By the commandment of God, viz. In 

| | : « the 


YN | 1 
le- 4 the ſweat of thy face malt thou eat n 
| | Gen. iii. 19. Fr 

2. 5. Can we poſſibly promote the peedlos 
and Happineſs of our ſouls, if we bow not take 
re care of our bodies? 4. 

A. No. God has ſo intimately united ſoul 
and body, that by a rational care taken of the 
body, the happineſs and n of the ſoul is in- 
creaſed. 

Y. 6. What is underſtood by a ſtate of po 
health? 

A. That the body is free from pains and in- 
firmities, fulſils its duties cheerfully and with 
eaſe, and is always obedient to the ſoul. | 

D. 7. How does he fecl who enjoys health? 

A. Strong; full of vigour and ſpirits; he re- 

liſhes his meals; is not affected by wind and 
weather; goes through exerciſe and labour with 
eaſe, and feels himſelf always happy. 

, 8. And what are the ſenſations of the 
Ack? Are they like thoſe we have defcribed ? 

A. By no means ; the fick man feels himſelf 
weak and languid ; he has no appetite; he can- 
nat work, nor brave wind and weather; he la- 
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bours under continual. anxiety and pains, and 


very fe q are the pleaſures of his life. 


2 9. Cay, you children be merry and an 


joke, and Tous about, cat, drink, and ll-E, 


when Fu. re me, Q A 


A. No. ä 0. can 99 do fo, when we are in 


good Wen 
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the Maſter will take the opportunity of aſk- 
ing. him, the following queſtion U oh 
Was ill tell me, did you feel yourſelf ſo 


happy, ſo eaſy, as you do now ?” To this 


a ſenſible child will anſwer, or will, be 
taught to of wer—\, I found myſelf exceed- 
ingly ill; I. could neither eat, drink, nor 
ſleep; nothing afforded me pleaſi ure or joy; 
I was full of anxiety and pains ; hut now 
reſtored to health, thanks be to God, I 
know 1t is the greateſt good. ' 
.. 10. The bleſlings of health hin muſt be 
very great ? 
. They are indeed, Health is the moſt pre- 
cious 


Ha child be preſent — was il. not 33 ago, , 


* 
Mi 
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1 
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cions good, and the moſt certain means of en- 
© Joying all other bleſſings and pleaſures of life. 


2 11. What ſays Sirach of health? 
A. In the zoth Chapter, v. 14, 15, 16, he 


7 fays, . Better is the poor being ſound and ſtrong 


of conſtitution, than a rich man that is afflicted 
in his body. Health and good eſtate of body 


| of are above all gold, and a ſtrong body above in- 


finite wealth. There are no riches above a ſound 
body, and no joy above the joy of the heart. 

2; 12. Cannot the ſick as well as the healthy, 
enjoy the bleſſings and pleaſures of life? 

A. No. They have no charms for the fick. 

D. 13. Of what uſe then is all worldly happi- 
neſs to him who is fick, and cannot enjoy it? 

A. Of very little uſe, if any. 

D. 14. If then health be the moſt precious 
boon of life, what duties has a man in that reſ- 
pect to diſcharge towards himſelf ? | 

A. He muſt ftrive to preſerve it. 

2. 15. Is it ſufficient if mne 
own health ? 


A. No. It ts ats bin Gary totals 68 U Ag 


* life and health of his fellou- creatures. 


A3 9. 164 


Att. 
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9. 16. And what is the duty of parents to- 
ward their children? _ | 


” "1 7 


A. They are bound to take the enden cars 
of their health and life. Nie 


5 OBSERVATION, | 
: School-maſters and parents ought to ſeize, e- 
very opportrinity of impreſſing on the minds 
of their children, the great importance of 
the invaluable bleſſings of health, and the 
conſequent duty to preſerve it by innocent 
pleaſures, conducive to health. 'They ought, 
on the other hand, to point out the mourn- 
* inſtances of multiplied ſorrows and mi- 
ſeries Which preſent themſelves daily to our 
view, in che perſons of the lick and diſeaſ- 
ed. 
2. 17. Dold fulfil this 522 > 
A. Very ſeldom. 
©. 18. Why ſo ſeldom * ; 
A. 1. Becaule few of them are ſenſible of the 
real value of health, _ 
{ 


4 $» 


8 4 - 


2. Moſt 


ty 1 
2. Moſt of them are 1 of hs {atture 


3 und ſtate of the human bod. 


1 Equally i ignorant of What i 5 or 


fturtful to health. 


2. 19. What is the cauſe of this ignorance ? 
A. The want of proper inſtructions. 

* D. 20. But as God wills the happineſs of all 
4 mankind, ſhould they not be brought from ig- 
9 norance to che knowledge of truth? 

_ WIN Fes: It would be right, good, hav duti- 
$ ful to inſtruct every body, particularly little chil- 
 dren' like us, and to teach. us the ſtructure of 
tte human body, and the beſt means of. preſery- 
1 ing health, 

4 N 21. Is it not, 8 your * to pay 
1 | the greateſt attention to the inſtructions which 
7. you are now to receive, reſpecting the moſt va- 
luable boon of life? 

| 4 A. We ſhall exert ourſelves to the weſt to 
| under ſtand and to remember them. 


©. 22. ls it ſufficient to receive thoſe; nde 
ions, and to remember them? 8 1 


# ; 


A. No. We ſhould alſo ſtrictly conform * 
ſelves to thoſe inſtructions, 


II. 07 the Duration of L ife, and the S7gns of 
Hieallßb. 


2 232. V AT is the abel periad of 
human life? | 

A. Life is the beſt gift of God to man, who- 
ought to enjoy it a very long time, and there- 
fore live to an old age, as was intended. 

Pſ. IXXXX. Io. The days of our life are 
threeſcore years and ten, and by reaſon of 
ſtrength they be four ſcore years. 

9. 24. What has God promiſed as the wands 
eſt earthly reward to thoſe that honour father 
and mother, and keep his commandments ? 

A. That their days ſhall be long upon the 
land, which the Lord our God gives them. 

2; 25. How long is man an. to enjoy 
health? 

A. He ought to live almoſt uninterruptedly 
in a perfect ſtate of health. 


* f 


9. 26. What epithet is applied to a man 


A. The epithet healthy. - 


© who only, at intervals, ſuffers little inconvenien- 
F cies from a ſhort illneſs ?: 


2. 27. What epithet is applicd to a man 


| whotis not only weak; but alſo fpends'the great- 


eſt part of his life on the bed of ſickneſs? ' 
A. The epithet unhealthy. 
12, 28. V What are the ſigns of an uninterrup- 


ted ſtate of health, enjoyed by 4 man at the 


k-4 6 


age af maturity ? 


4 A. Ihe freſh and healthy colour of his face, 
the quickneſs of his ſenſes, the ſtrength of his 
bones, and the firtiineſs'of his fleſn; large veins 


full of blood; a large and full breaſt; the power 


of breathing lowly and deep without-coughings 


| cating with hunger, and digeſting well; -taking 
much exerciſe, and bearing continued labour 


without fatigue; fleeping quietly and ſoundly, 


and enjoying cheerfulneſs of mind and ſerenity 


of countenance; all denote an nn. 


ſtate of Kealth, 


OnsrrvarION, 


— 


"All aliment 88 to conſitt of ſolid fblans. 
„ 2 CCSz 
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ces, adapted to the number and ſtrength 


of the teeth; the teeth ſerve chiefly for 


chewing: digeſtion, and, of courſe, the nou- 
riſhment, health, ſtrength, and happineſs 
of a man depends, in a great degree, on 
the chewing of the ſolid part of the food, 
which is mixed with the ſpittle, and con- 
verted into a ſweet milk-like fluid, called 
_ chyle: it is, therefore, neceſſary that a heal- 


thy man ſhould have a found ſet of teeth. 
2; 29. Can one always and ſolely depend 


upon theſe ſigns of health ? 

A. No. They are apt to deceive fometimes. 

D. 30. What muſt be done, in order, uner- 
ringly, to aſcertain whether an apparently heal- 
thy man be ſo in reality? 

A. The temperament, health, and virtuous 
or moral conduct of his parents, ought to be 
conſidered. 

A 21. What ought to be the ſtate of health 
of the parents of a healthy perſon ? | 

A. The father as well as the mother ought to 
be ſtrong and healthy, not deformed, nor ſub- 
ject to ſuch diſeaſes as may deſcend to their 
children, ſuch as the King's Evil, Madneſs, Con- 
el ſumptian, 
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4 ſumption, Epilepſy, Sr. They both ought to 
have a good conſtitution, and the proſpect of at- 


9 


taining old age in good health, and ſhould be of 
a virtuous difpofition. 

--D. 32. Why is it neceſſary for them to be 
virtuous ? | 

A. Becauſe the virtue of the parents is diſco- 
vered in the children, and becauſe virtuous pa- 
rents encourage their children, by their example, 
to endeavour to become worthy and honourable 
members of ſociety. | 

©. 33. What then muſt be the diſpoſition of 
thoſe parents, who wiſh to bring up virtuous 
and healthy children ? 

A. They muſt be virtuous and healthy theme 
ſelves. 


: III. 
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| F ed? | FA 
A. With infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, and 
k in the moſt perfect manner. 25 
2 35. What have we in particular to ob- 
ede h reſpect to the rene gructure of the | 
human body? 4 51/4188 
2 A. That it is endowed with the greateſt and | 
-— moſt ſalutary powers, tending to preſerve life 
and health, to remove diſeaſes, or to heal wounds. 
| 2. 36. If the body contain any thing unna- 
7” + 46 tural, or if it has been wounded, or otherwiſe 
_h hurt, ſo as to cauſe its functions to be obſtructed, 
how do thoſe powers act ? | 
A. They operate more or leſs powerfully to 
8 expel from the body all that 1 is unnatural, or to 
heal its wounds, 
On- 


| | On3ERVATION: 


If a ſplinter ticks in any part of the body, i ir- 
ritated nature produces matter to expel it. 
If the ſtomach be loaded with bile, or pu- 

trid matter, nature ſtrives to remove it by 
vomiting. If a perſon has broken one of 
his limbs, nature will, ſoften the broken 
ends of the bone, in order that they may 
knit without plaiſter or ſalve: but the pre- 
vious aſſiſtance of an able ſurgeon is re- 2 
quired to bring the broken ends of the 
bone in contact, and to ſecure them ſo, after 

; which tranquillity and reſt are neceffary. 

2. 37. Can the body, notwithſtanding all 


3 thoſe great powers with which God has endow- 
ed man, ſuſtain any injury ? 


6% 
„ 


A. The healthy and vigorous man is very ſel- 
dom ſubject to any. 

2. 38. But as we, nevertheleſs, ſee ſo many 
objects of pity, what may be the real reaſon of 
their ſufferings ? | 

A. Weakneſs; or the want of pure; vital fa- 
culties. | N 
2. 39. Is this weakneſs natural? 


B 4 


f 14 2 
7 No. Naturally man is is ſtrong, ful of vi- 


- gour and health. 4 
2. 40. How have % n contratted this 


% 


weakneſs ? 20, } 
A. Generally W their own Ft, 


aue ignorance. 
Q. 41. Is there not another puticalr reaſon 


- mb men arc; ſo weak ? 5 
A. Les. Their weakneſs has been hereditary, 


and tranſmitted to . from 9 to 85 


neration. 
2. 42. What muſt men do, chat they may 


be leſs expoſed to fickneſs? _ __ 
A. They: muſt do every thing te to recover their 
natural firegth. 


OBSERVATION. 


By this ſtrength, you muſt not underſtand a 
rude but a cultivated ſtrength, when the 
body is accuſtomed to exerciſe, and is full 


of life and vigour. 
D. 43. By what means can man recover his 


natural ſtrength ? 
A. 


K 


9 
# 
. | 
; 


1 
A. By receiving a judicious and liberal edu- | 
cation, and leading a prudent life. WI 
9. 44. By what particular means can a ſtrong 
and healthy body be injured or weed un- 


- wholeſome ? 
A. By a bad education, and corrupt way of 


living ; by intemperance in eating and drink- 


ing; by unwholeſome food and ſpirituous li- 
quors; by breathing bad or unwholeſome air; 


by uncleanlineſs; by too great exerciſe, or by 
inactivity; by heats and colds; by affliction, 
ſorrow, grief, and miſery z and by many other 
means, the human body may be r and 
loaded with diſeaſe. Fa 


— 


A m TR 


IV. On the Altending and Nurfing of A 


9. 45. V HAT does the little helpleſs 


infarit ſtand moſt in need of ? 
A. The love and care of his mother. 


* 2. 


* r 
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2. 46. Can this love and care een by 
other perſons ? = | 
A. No. Nothing equals a mother's love. 
L. 47. Why does a child ſtand ſo much in 
need of the love and care of his mother? 
A. Becauſe the attendance and nurſing, the 


: tender and affectionate treatment which a child 


ſtands in need of, can only be expected from-a 
mother. 

9, 48. How 0 infants to be attended 
and nurſed ? 

A. They ought always''s to breathe fret and 
pure airz be kept dry and clean, -and plunged 
in cold water every day. | 

2. 49. Why io? 

A. Becauſe children are thus, at the time al- 
juded to, made more placid, becauſe not irrita- 
ted ; and they grow and thrive better. | 

2. 50. Is it good to ſwathe a child? 

A. No. Swathing is a. very bad cuſtom, 
and produces in children great anxiety and 
pains; it is injurious to the growth of the body, 
and prevents children from being IP! clean 
and dry. 

2 51. Is the rocking of children proper ? 

A. 


— v7 } 
A. No. It makes them uneaſy, giddy, and 
ſtupid 3 and is therefore 23 hurtful te the foub as 
to the bodys 37 21 00 
2. 52. Ds children ret and der wikou be 
ing rocked - $3 
A. Tes. If they be kept continually dry and 
clean, and in freſh air, they will reſt and fleep 
well, if not -diſturbed ; the 'rocking and carry- 
ing about of children is quite uſcleſs. _ 


' 1 


+2 42 +? {+ 7:4 | OBSERVATION. 


As the human ſoul in a ſtate of infancy is diſ- 
turbed by rocking, carrying about and danc- 
ing, ſuch practices ought to be confidered 
as dangerous and erroneous. 

The mother ought to play with the child in 
an affectionate and gentle manner ; ought 
to give it frequent and mild exerciſe, and 
inſtil gradually into its mind a knowledge 
of ſuch objects as attract its notice. 

D. 53. ge 

dren quiet? 
A. Les it is. 


B 3 2 


child? 


* 
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„sr | What; is therefore very bad? — 
A. The making a great noiſe about childeens 


and it is ſtill worſe, to frighten them. 


t. Ita therefore, not adviſäble, 1 ſüp- 


noſe, to frighten children into ſleep? 


A. By no means; becauſe they may be thrown 
into convuliions by it. 

2. 56. Is it neceſſary © or good to give * 
dren compoſing draughts, or other medicines 
that tend to promote ſleep? | | 

A. No. They cauſe an unnatural, ad, of 
courſe, unwholeſame, ſleep; and are very hurt- 
ful and dangerous. 

9. 57. How long muſt a mother fackle her 


* 


A. From nine to lng 1 


| OBSERVATION. 


In fact the child ought to be ſuckled till it has 
two teeth in each jaw. Some children are 
ſuckled ſor two or three years; a practice 
not only erroneous, but hurtful both to, 
mother and child. : 


\ 
— 


t 19 ] 
9. 58. What fort of aliment is prejudicial to 


the health of children? 
A. Meal-pap, pancake; and 1 heavy * 
and fat meats. | 


9. 59. What harm do they 407 

A. They obſtruct the bowels; and children's 
bellies get, by thoſe nnn meals, Hg and 
ſwelled. _ 

9. 60. What food is moſt ſuitable for chil- 
dren ?. 
A. Pure, anadokterated, new milk, and 3 
bread or biſcuit boiled with water only, or mix- 
ed with milk. | 


2. 61. Is it proper to chew the food before 


vou give it to children? 


A. No. It is diſguſting and hurtful. - 
2. 62, What is in general to be obſerved 
with regard to the feeding of children? 
A. That they be regularly and moderately fed, 
and their ſtomachs not loaded with milk or other 
things. It is, therefore, neceſſary to prevent 
people from giving children ſweetmeats, or food 
out of ſeaſon ; the feeding of the child ought to 


be entirely left to its mother. 


- 2, 63. Do affectionate. careful mothers act 
right 


[ 20 J 


tight when * take their infants with them to 

bed? | 
A. No. It is hurtful and dangerous child: 

dren ought, therefore, to lie by themſelves. 


OBSERVATION. 


In Ttaly, mothers who take their ſucklings to 
bed with them uſe a machine, which pro- 
tects them from all injury and danger. It 
is called Arcuccio, and is 3 feet 2 inches 
long; and the head-board 14 inches broad, 
and 13 inches high. —See fig. 1. 

D. 64. Is it 7 to beg infacits very 

warm ? 

A. No. They muſt not be kept too warm. 

©. 65. Is it good to cover their heads ? | 

A. By no means ; it cauſes humours to break 

out. ; 


OBseRvATION. 


From the hour of birth the head of a child 
ought to be kept uncovered. Mothers will 
. find 
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| find that, even in the coldeſt night, when 
they lay their hands on an infant's head, it 
is always warm. 

2. 66. Children are eager to ſtare at every 
thing, particularly at the light z-what is to be 
obſerved with regard to this ? 

A. They ought to be immediately turned ſo 
as to have the object in a direct line before them; 
they ſhould never be ſuffered to look at it ſide- 
ways, as that would cauſe them to ſquint. 

9. 67. By what means is the getting of teeth 
rendered difficult and dangerous ? 

A. By caps; by keeping the head too warm; 
by uncleanlineſs, and improper food, over-feed= 
ing, bad air, and want of exerciſe. 


. OnsrnvaTiION. 


Nature herſelf cauſes pains at teething 3 
and the child is afterwards the cauſe of ma- 
ny more. It may not be amiſs here to ob- 
ſerve, 1. That pains and ſuferings are the 
firſt inſtructors of man; they teach him to 
avoid ills, and mnake him provident, com- 

| paſſionate, 


22 


+} _ "Paſſionate, Huthiane, and courageous. : 2. 
Natural bodily: pain; i many inſtances, and 
particularly ia childheed, is lefs hurt ful to 
mam and bis happineſs, than the anxiety 
and mortification of foul Which a child ſuf 
fers that is irritated, put in a paſſion, or 
treated with contempt; and it is as bad to 
frighten children. 
2, 68. What is to be obſerved with rear 
to ag eee % n e Io. 2 | 
A. They ought not to be wat to wall | in 
ſtrings, or chairs, or go-carts, or be led by the 
arm; they ought to be ſuffered to creep on the 
Door, till by degrees they learn to walk. 
9. 6g. How can we. beſt aſſiſt children in 
ſpeaking ? l | 
A. Weoughtto pronounce the words to them 
very diſtinctly and ſlowly; firſt ſingle ſounds, 
\ and then eaſy words. 


OrsERVATTON. 


It is of the greateſt importance that man, from 
| his 


f * 1 a 
his earlieſt infancy, ſhould be ſome 
to a diſtindt pronunciation 

2, jo What are the principal reaſons ** 
one fourth of the number of children that come 
into the world, die in we courſe. of the firſt two 
years? 

A. Want of freſh pure air, 3 bad 
;ndigeſtible food, particularly meal-pap; the 
anxiety and miſery of parexts are alſo among the 
cauſes of the death of ſa; many children, 


V. Of the Treatment of Children with e pelt 10 
their Bodies, from the Third to the Ninth or 


| Twelfth Year. 


OBSERVATION. 


Þ nou the third to the ſeventh year, the 
child has 20 milk-teeth, and during that 
time the body i: weak ; theſe are changed 
from that period to. the twelfth year for 
ſtrong teeth. In the ninth year the child 

has 


L 
has 10 milk, and 12 perfect teeth. 1 the 
twelfth year both ſexes have 24 ſtrong and 


perfect teeth, and not until then the body 


begins to receive its natural real ſtrength. 
2. 77. If man is to grow up healthy and 
ſtrong, how muſt he be educated?ꝰ 
A. He ought to receive a liberal, judicious, 
and prudent education i in his infancy, as well as 
in his youth. 
2. 72. Is this of ſo much importance? 
A. Yes; for upon that depends his health, 
ſtrength, and the happineſs of his ſucceeding 
days. 
2: 73. What is underſtood by a e e 
education? Frs 
A. That man be educated e to the 
nature of his ſoul and body. 
2. 74. What is, therefore, neceſſary to be 
known that we may give a judicious education 
to children? Ee 
A. The nature of man and of his exiſtence ? 
2. 75. What changes does man undergo du- 
ring the firſt nine or twelve years of his exiſ- 


tence ? 


A. His body grows and acquires ſhape ; his 
ſoul 


8 


V 
bn learns the uſe of the body; his faculties, 
with regard - to conception and perception, im- 
prove; and he is rug en 
ith thoſe of his own-age. 1 2) 

2. 76. What does nature pact fin 
to effect during infancy ? ?: - 


. The Jornistion of the body. 
J. Is the energy of the foul, and the ac- 


* P * 


 compliſhment of man, promoted by Gr 21-24 

4 tion of the-body e 7 
| A. Les; eee b Lab 
more perfect is the foul, and the more man is 


capable of promoting his own wappnen 1905 
that of his fellow creature. 

9. 78. Are the natural motions: ati 
of any uſe to the body? + + 19 

A. Yes; its perfeQtion is thereby promoted, 
and the whole body filled with life and vigour. 

2. 79. Of what uſe are thoſe ſenſations to 
the child which its ſoul conceives COT 
ſenſes ? ( wh 

A. They are the FTIR of its underſtand. 


ing; for the more the mind has ſeen, heard, and 


felt, and the more diſtinct its ſenſations are, the 


more ſenfible will man become. 


0 9. 
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2. 80. What particular purpoſe is anſvered 


; by children living together ? 


A. They learn to know, to underſtand, and 
to love each other, and ſo lay a foundation for | 
unanimity, mutual W and the happineſs 


of their lives. 
L. 81. But if children live in foley merry 


and happy together, can that have any influence 


upon them when they arrive at a ſtate of matu- 


be 
A. Les; it contributes very much t. to . 


matt Pend his life, according to his deſtination, 


in virtue and happineſs. 


O. 82. By what means are thoſe wile deſigns ; 


| of Nature promoted? 


A. By activity, and grails, though ek 


exerciſe both of the mind and body of children. ; 
2. 83. Is ſuch exerciſe compatible with the 


nature of children? 


A. Tes; children are full os, vigour and ac- 
tivity, ſenſe and feeling; they are joyful and 


_— :nddolige to aſſociate with other children. 


hz price £2 ee 31  OB$SER- 
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| Dion the- twelfth to the eighteenth y year bl 
ſupple body ſhould be invigorated by exer- 


ciſe and plays; the intuitive mind, by in- 
ſtruction and reflection, may lay up a ſtore 
of knowledge, and man, whoſe infancy was 


paſſed in joy and happinefs, learn to become 


virtuous in his youth; and he will become 
ſo if he has experienced the viciſſitudes of 
fortune, her ſmiles and frowns, and ſhared 


© his joys with others; if he firmly believes 
that all the deſcendants of Adam have an 
equal right to enjoy pleaſures, and are 


equally obnoxious to pain; and that an all- 
wiſe good God created every thing good, 


and mankind, with a view of making them 


happy. 
©, 84. What ought we further particularly | 


to obferve with reſpect to children? 


A. That children be ſuffered to pits their 


bodies and minds in company with each 0 


in the op Air. 


- 
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 OnservaTION. © 3 
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5 Parents ought not only to be preſent at the 
exerciſes and amuſements of their children, 
and guard them from all dangers and inju- 

W ries, but they ought alſo to encourage them, 
and lead them to all that is good and be- 

tbe coming by their own virtuous example. 

2, 85. Ought female children to receive the 
8 education as boys in their infancy ? 5 

A. Yes; that they may at a future period 
enjoy the bleflings- of perfect health as well as 


0 


| Opernxarion, pars 


The: moſt ain eee e to the rif- 
ing generation flow from ſeparating female 
children, at the carlieſt period of their ex= - 
iſtence, from male children; from dreffing 

them in à different manner, preventing 
them from taking the ſame kind of exer- 

1. j ciſe,-and ON them to lead a more ſe- 


dentary life. 3 
2 


/ 


Om 


1 29 4 
6. What are the . of pre- 


venting children from taking the P'S ex- 


erciſes before the ninth year? 


A. Their growth is 3 and they re- 


main weak and ſickly for lifſe. 
2, 87. What effect will it have apon chil- 


dren if they are kept to too hard work before 
the twelfth. year? 


A. They will very. ſown. grow ifs, and old 
Hoſes pier afar 4; 


VI. Of Clothes fit io be worn by Children from 
the beginning of «the Third to the End of the 
Seventh or Eighth year ; or till, in each of 
the two Jaws, the four weak Mili Teeth in 


A. are changed for fur . lain te teeth, 


2 88. Br, what means does man pre- 


— particularly in his infancy, the Renin 


warmth of his body? 


ot 4 


F 


Jo their heads, ears, and teeth. 


fo 7 þ 
A. N wholeſome Food and bodily g. 
eiſe. : 


2, 89. &s pies 66 Medio warns 
and protect them againſt the . 774 


. weather, by many e of 


A. No. 
29. 9d. Why fo? 
A. That the With wi Leahy 188 


36 ſtrong, and be leſs liable to diſeaſe. 


2. 91. How an, heads of children to 


be kept. 


A. Clean and in 4 75 
2. 92. Is W 6 to cover children's leads 


with caps and hats to keep them warm? 


4. No; it is very bad; the hair is a ſuffi- 


dlent protection againſt cold. 


93. Are thoſe ani coverings ag. 
rous and hurtful? e 

A. Yes; children are e eee 
ple and ſtupid, breed vermin, become ſeurfy, | 
full of humours, and troubled with aches in ' 


© 
1 


2, 94. Whit kind of caps ive, therefore, 


we moſt dangerous? 


4. The woollen, cotton, and kur caps i” 
2 


Wy 12 4 
1 31 
9 How, eee 
v e ep | 
A. Boys, as wen as girls, diight to rake 
de; winter and ſummer, by day and by 
| | night, i, 


Owen 


Children with ſcurfy heads 4 to bees their 
heads cool, clean, and uncovered ; their 
hair cut, or repeatedly combed z which will 
be ſufficient to cure the evil, for to cure 
it with ſalves is a very dangerous cuſtom. 
96 antral ola... 
the ſkin ? 
A. No ; if proper care be taken 10 keep the 
Kin clean, they can do no harm. | 
2; 97. But will eee 
the ſun if expoſed meme anths aug 
vered ꝰ | 
A. No; thoſe that are pocofiemed Swen eg 
infancy to g uncovered will nor be afefted by 
the fun.  _ - 
2. 98. How is the hair to be kept? 


P 


— 
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A. It ought not to be combed law or” 
tied behind; but it ought to hang free round 
the head to protect it. 

99. Ought the hair to be often combed ? 

A. Yes; it ought to be kept in order and 
combed repeatedly every day; which prevents 


; vermin from ey" in it, and induces . 


neſs and livelineſs, | 

'9; 100. Is' it right that the collars of ſhirts 
and neckcloths thould 15. the neck and its 
veins Lad 

A. No; the neck 1 not to be . 
and, 005-4 hiker 1 to have their necks 


7 9. 101. How ought childrens garments to 


be arranged ? | 
A. So as not to impede the free and eaſy mo- 


"tions of the body, or prevent the accels of the 
freſh ſtrengthening air to it; they, therefore, 
-ought to be free, wide, and open. 


2 102. What ga is requiſite for this 
dreſs? . 
A. It ought to be Ae, coin, light, cool, 


cheap, and eaſy to 1 on or take ar it ought 
to 


- 
2 7 9 
3 : 
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9 different i in every reſpect enn that of older 


or grown-up perſons,  , 777 
| 2, 103. What other robin] is thera for nth. 


ing this diſtinction between the dreſs Rf chil | 


. dren and grown-up perſons 241... - 
A. To induce children to live with l6ſs 0 
traint and greater happineſs in the fotiety of 


each other; to impreſs upon their minds an 
idea of their weak, helpleſs condition, in order 


thereby to check the too early ebullitions of that 
pride which leads children to ape the cuſtoms 


and actions of © grown-up perſons; a practice 


7 WOES their age, and dangerous to their 


©. 104. How, and of what cateril = . 
childrens garments to be made? _ 
A. A child ought to wear a wide Rag frock,. 40 


white,' with blue ſtripes, having wide hort 
nnn of, 10 oy (oem: ? 


OB$SERVATION.. 


The ſhape of the frock is repreſented in the 


 krontiſpiece to this book it ought to be 
without 


* 
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E 
without pocket-holes, 320 not very long, 
having the ſleeves of ſufficient length, to 
reach down to the elbows; and no farther. 
The collar of the ſhirt to fall back over 
that of the frock,—the only garment that 
a child ſhould wear over his fhirt, in or- 
der that it may move eaffly and without 
- reſtraint; and that the freth air, having 
free acceſs to its body, may ſtrengthen it. 
2. 103. Ought children to Wear this dreſs 


7 


* * 


in the winter time? 

A. Ves; with the 1 of ' a woollen 
frock, to be worn between the ſhirt and the 
men frock. 

D. 106. How are the decent, of children 
to be made? | ee 

A. They muſt be ſhort; and not tied; it 


| would, therefore, be adviſable to let them only 


year ſocks, to cover the feet in the ſhoes. 


OBsERVATION, 


/ 


Stockings, that cover the knees, may pro- 
duce Welling! in them z they ought, there- 
: for Cy. 


Fd 


Wo 


fore, not to cover the knees, nor be work 


with garters. 
2. 107. Will not children find themſelves 


too cold if their ankles are left bare? 
A. No; cold, if they are accuſtomed to it, 


will not affect their ankles more than their arms. 
It will ſtrengtlten their limbs. In ſhort, they 


will be kept ſufficiently Farm by the ſhirt and 


frock. 
2. 108. What is the 8 of the human 


a foot? 


A. At the toes it is Gn the heel ſmall, and 
the inſide of the foot is longer than the outſide, 


See Fig. I. 


9. 109. Why has it this form 


A. That man may walk and ſtand with eaſe 


and firmneſs, and move his body freely. 
9: 119. How. ought ſhoes, particularly thoſe 


of children to be formed? . 


A. They ought to have the ſame form as the 
feet; they, therefore, cught not to be made by 
one, but two laſts, as the ſhape of the 9 may 


indicate. 
Op- 
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| OnservarION. 
Lach foot may be laid upon a ſheet of paper, 


ter w 
made. 
From Plate II. it apple SIO bot: ſhoes 
ought to be ſhaped. The middle Fig. I. 
Is the original ſhape of the ſole of the left 


model two 1 laſts may be 


of the left ſhoe ought to be formed; and 
the laſt, Fig. II. ſhows clearly, that the 


do not at all fit. 


| 
| | : 
| | ſhoes we uſually wear, made on one * . 
| 
| 
| 
| 


heels? 

and impede the free and eaſy motions of the bo- 
dy in walking and running. 

OBSERVATION. 


In order to obtain or preſerve a an 'wprighi poſ- 
ture 


and * A true ſhape drawn with a pencil, af- 


foot; the firſt, Fig. III. ſhows how the ſole 


1 111. Ought the ſhoes of children to have 


A. No; heels cauſe the back tendon to „ hrink 
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ture or carriage of the body, and to run 
and jump eaſily and conveniently, ſhoes 
without heels muſt be worn. EIN 
When children are ſuffered to walk ach, 
and are bare-footed, they acquire an eaſy - 
and ſteady pace. Little children ought not 
to wear ſhoes before the eighteenth month; 
if they do, the ſoles muſt be thin and ſoft, 
that they may learn to walk caſily and well, 
Boots ought not to be worn by children. 
2.” 112. How ought, therefore, children, 
mate as well as female, to be dreſſed from the 
beginning of the third to the end of the ſe- 
venth or eighth year? r 
A. Their heads and necks miſt be fa, and 
bare, the body clothed with a wide ſhirt, and 
frock, with ſhort ſleeves; the feet covered only 
with a pair of ſocks to be worn in the ſhoes; 
the ſhoes ought to be made without heels, and 
to fit well. 
2. 113. What benefic will be derived from 
this kind of dreſs ? _ 
Lf, The body will become healthier, framers, 
taller, and more beautiful; children will learn 
the beſt and moſt graceful attitudes; and will 
F 9 feel 


en, 

2 

| L 38 1 | 

tee] themſelves very well and happy i in this um ä 
| ple and free 1 e 


OA 0 - OvsrrverION. g 

That by the general introduction of this ſim- 
ple and eaſy dreſs, the human race would 
be benefited, and rendered every, way. more 
accompliſhed, . cannot be doubted, It is, 


therefore, to be hoped that it will be gene- 
rally adopted. 


9. 114. How muſt the whole areſs be kept? 
A. Orderly and clean. The ſhirt ought al- 
ways to be clean, and the frock decent, not worn 
out, or torn to pieces, or unclean. 
2 115, When children appear always EPA 
ed and waſhed, and in a clean ſhirt, and dreſ- 
ſed from top to toe with decency and cleanli- 
_ neſs, what is commonly concluded from it ? 
A. That their parents are ſenſible, kind, and 
Joving. LE | 
2. 116. And with reſpect to the e 


themſelves ? | 
"A They are beloved; che + oy will become 


— 


* 


5 
# worthy man, the girl an excellent wife; and 
both imitate the example of their parents. 
2. 117: Is it proper that grown-up perſons, 
4 but, eſpecially, is it proper that children, ſhould 


be dreſſed in an oſtentatious manner, or r ſhow | 
any pride i in their attire ? 


A. No; a ſimple, BMA: ane uy dreſs 
is the beſt. e | 
Eccleſiaſticus, 'x. 7. Pride is hateful before 
God and man; and by both doth one commit 
AIniquity. - | * 


— 


© OparnvartoN. 


Sup and Gig jackets are inventions of the 
moſt. pernicious nature; they disfigure the 
beautiful and + upright ſhape of a woman, 
and, inſtead of rendering her ſtraight, as 
was formerly ſuppoſed, they make her 
ecrook- backed; they injure the breaſt and | 


| bowels ; obſtruct. the breathing and digeſ- | 
| tion; hurt the breaſts and nipples ſo much, 
a chat many mothers are prevented by their 
uſe from ſuckling their children; many 
1 , 


/ | hence get cancers, and at laſt loſe both 
wo . 972 health 
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nin general, it would, be a defirable thing, 


have been worn by people who-were infected by 
"epidemic diſorders," or who died thereof; or to. 
make dreſſes of them for. children * - 


health; and, perhaps, of life. 


L % Al . 
health and lifes they in general deſtroy 
health, and render the delivery of women 
very difficult and dangerous both to mo- 
ther and child. IF 
oY is, therefore, the duty of parents, and 6. 
pecially of mothers, to baniſh from their 
houſes and families both ſtays and jackets. 
Thoſe girdles or ſaſhes which preſs or con- 
ſtrain the belly are equally injurious ; and, 


if the female dreſs were made to conſiſt of 
a long, eaſy, and beautiful robe, and not of 

two parts, joining. or meeting at the hips. 
2. 118. Is it adviſable to wear clothes that 


A. No; it might cauſe an entire loſs of* 


Ovsrnv4rIOS: 


Ol — Wan old W clothes, 
infected by unwholeſome perſpiration, are 


very. 


— 


LE) | 
very injurious to health; and epidemic fe- 
| vers are hence eaſily and frequently Propa- 
it; gated. SHOT 1,2 er; ne Nuit 7 
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THE fling Chapters regard eee perf 
4 W rag children ; -thoſs \purts | alluding to the 

latter only, vill be pointed out in 0 ques 
. "ries and xp i eb ghd < 4 
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vi Of Air. bl 


e e eee 
FRY 570 AL Mp At to be 8 
the air in which man Ang and every moment 
© breathes?” F „ e SR 
A. The ale 2 which. ann liveth, and which 
he breathes, ought to be freth, clear, and dry. 
9. 120. Why "ou it to be treſh, clear, 


and dry? 3-4 177 


A. Becauſe it tends to refreſh us, and make | 


us MW ene and Prey: bo Ar agE 
53 man 


— 
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man 10 work cheerfully, excites appetite, im- 
proves health, and induces balmy ſleep in ſhort, 


man finds himſelf exceedingly ren, he 
. breathes freſh air. en 


2 121. Does be feel equally as comfortable 
when. he breathes bad, foul, and damp air? 
A. No; in bad corrupted air man becomes 
weak, unhealthy, and irritable; loathfome and 
ſtupid; it often cauſes ſevers and many eee, 
rous maladies very difficult to cure. 
2, 122. Is it very neceſſary that man ſhould 
live in freſh air, in order to enjoy a Py ſtate 
of health? 6 | 
A. As neceſſary as eating and crnking; or 
as clean water is to fiſhes, Lo 1 4, 
2. 123. Why is it ſo? u Aliut 
„A. Becauſe the air 3 as well, as our 
food, vital principles, which cannot be diſpenſed 
with, or ſupplied by any thing except the air ve 


OnskRVATTON. 


* at 


Even plants in the beſt ſoil, and beaſts receiv- 
4 ing the moſt wholeſome food, will decay 
without 


BY x kt 3 


| without good pure ait. Man, in pabticiiles; 
requires freſſi air, that he muß live and 
khrive, be Healthy, n ſerene, — 

happy. 80 EY 2 
124. By what means is 4 

4 The air is corrupted in houſes and rooms: 
that are not ſufficiently ventilated: beſide, if in 

the vicinity of the habitations of man there be 
moraſſes, or ſtagnant waters, they are JO 

to corrupt the air. ill. 1 

126. By what other means ” wy renden- 
ed noxious 2 6 a | 

A. Vapours . from pag” foul things; 
the breath and perſpiration of many perſons; 
the ſmoke from lamps, tallow candles, and 
ſnuffs; the ſteam from ironing linen; the ex- 
halations that ariſe from combing wool, and from 
burning charcoal; all tend, in a greater or lefs 
degree, to corrupt or deprave the air, and ren- 
der it capable of impeding che n of the lungs, 
or inducing ſuffocation. 

2. 126. What ought people to do that are 
moth tions > reg gs . 
A. They ought frequently to open their doors 

and 


44]. 
and windows, in order to diſſipate coerinecd air, 


and admit the cooling, healthful breezes. 


2. 127. What other method can be deviſed 
to prevent the depravation of air in a room? 
A. By making two holes, one through the 


outer wall of the houſe, that will open into the 


room near the floor of it; the other near the 


cieling, through the oppofite inner wall or par- 


tition ; the external atmoſphere will enter at the 
hole near the floor, and diſſipate the foul a air 
through the aperture above. | 

2. 128. What elſe ought people to do, to 
obtain-ſo deſirable an end? © 

A. They ought to keep their rooms clean, and 


in proper order; nothing fuperflnous, or that 


can poſſibly 57 the > Ai * to en 


in them. 


2. 129. What are the agen by v ed 
may know whether rooms be 12 71 and contain 


wholeſome ai ii 
A. When there are 6 


ners, or on the cieling, of the room, nor duſt, 


nor ſtraw, nor filth of any kind; hen the wm- 


dos are clean and clear, and no offenſive 


ſmiell, or unpleatant ſenſation, is experienced by 
A 


| AE 

# perſon who enters it that has been juſt breathe 
ing the open air; we conclude that it is as it 
_ ought to be. 

9, 130. Is it * for man to breathe 
freſh air when aſleep? 7? 

A. Yes: It is neceflary that he 3 good 
wholeſome air, whether awake or | aſleep : cur- 
tains encompaſſing a bed, and narrow bedſteads, 
ve therefore very unwholeſome. 


OBSERVATION. , 


JI To cover children's faces when they are aflecp- 
zs a bad cuſtom, for they are thereby deprive. 
+ _ ed of freſh air. 
9. 132. If people that are ch conſhed to 
their rooms, were careful to live always in freſh 
air, what would be the natural conſequence? 
A. Inſtead of being unhealthy, weak, and 
- fqualid, and labouring under cold, and hoarte- 
neſs, they would be much more healthy, con- C 
tent, and bappy, and live longer. 5 


7 * 
* 
- « 
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 OBsrrvaTION. 


To bury the dead in or near towns and villa» 


ges is very injurious: and Gangerous to the 
living. 


/ 


vm Of ch, — Waſhing and Bathing. 


2 133 Of wa ws ceanlines to 
man? 

A. It preſerves his health and 5 245 it clears 
his underſtanding, and encourages him to acti- 
vity ; it procures him the eſteem of others; and: 

none but clean people can be "Ye cheerful and 
bappy. 

9. 133. | How far is ancleatieſ injurious to 
man? — 
Rr 8 his health and virtue; it ſtupi- 
ges his mind, and finks it into a lethargie ſtate; 

it deprives him of the eſteem and love of others; 


* ” 


beſide, 


1 


ö beſide, Alien people can never r be really merry 
and happy. | 
2. 134. Does uncleanlineſs nm any mala- 1 

dies? | | 

A. Yes. Uncleanlineſs and bad air, " which are | 

commonly inſeparable, produce fevers, which are | 

not only very malignant and mortal, but conta- 4 

gious alſo. n 295 | 


: 


OBSERVATION. | - 4 


Doctor Ferriar of Mancheſter, ſo renowned 
for his humanity, proves from the epidemi- 
cal poiſon which commonly originates in 

the huts of miſery, that not only virtue and 

charity, but alſo ſelf-preſervation, point out 
to the rich that it is their duty to relieve 
the poor. 

, 135. What fonpcls man an to W 

ſelf clean? | 

A. The being accuſtomed from his r to 


cleanlineſs in his ent his uy and habita- 
tion. 


2 236. What muſt be done to keep the * 
ae clean? | 8 


A. 


2. 
T 48 


A. It is not ſufficient to waſh the face, hands, 
and feet; it is alſo neceſſary, at ſhort intervals, 
to waſh the ſkin all over the body, an and to bathe 

frequently. 
2 137. Is waſhing and bathing the whole 
body wholeſome ?. 
A. Yes, it is very good. 3 for it begets clean- 
lineſs, health, ſtrength, and eaſe ; and prevents 
catarrhs, - cramps, rheumatiſm, palſy, the itch, 
and many other maladies. ' 


f 


- OpsrnvaTION. | 


In Ruſſia An every houſe has its bath; IP | 
it were to be wiſhed that each village or 
town in every country contained one or 
more houſes where people might be accom- 

modated with cold and warm baths. - 

1 9. 138. Why is the keeping the body ſo 

clean of ſo great importance ? © 
A. Becauſe the half of whatever man eats or 
drinks is evacuated by perſpiration z and if the 
{kin is not kept clean the pores are ſtopped, and 
 perfpiration conſequently prevented, to the goat 
injury of health. | | | 
D. | 
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2. 139. What rules are to be obſerved with 
reſpect to bathing ? 

A. 1. That you be careful to bathe in places 
where you are not expoſed to danger. 

A. 2. That you feel yourſelf thoroughly well and 
in good health, and that you be not over-heated 
at the time of going into the bath, which ſhould 
not be immediately after a meal. . 

A. 3. That you go not into the bath ſlowly, 
and by degrees, but plunge in all at once. 

A. 4. That after bathing you do not fit or lie 
- down but walk about leiſurely, 


. 
OBSERVATION: _ 


It would be very adyiſable to make ſchost- 
boys bathe, under the inſpection of their 
maſters, a certain number of times each 
week, from the beginning of May till the 
end of September. . 

9. 140. How often is it neceſſry to waſh 
hands and face ? | 
A. In the morning, and going to eſt; be⸗ 
fore aud after dinner and ſupper, and as often 

as they are by any means ſoiled. 

5 os: 


—_ 
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OpsxRVATIox. 
In every houſe there ouglit to be conſtantly 
ready a waſh-hand baſon, and clear 0 
. Water, for that purpoſe. 
©. 141. Is it not neceſſary after meals to clean 
or waſh: the mouth ? © 
A. Yes. nebst after each repaſt the 
mouth ought to he cleanſed with cold water; the 
gums and teeth are thus preſerved ſound and 
good, and the tooth-ach prevented. 
9. 142. Ought not children to be waſhed and 
combed before they go to ſchool ? 
A. Yes. Children ought, morning and even- 
ing, before they go to ſchool, to be combed 
and waſhed ; that, being thus rendered comfor- 
table and cheerful, they may with greater eaſe 
and 8 advance in the Paths of ence: and 
virtue. 
2. 143. What ought you particularly to do 
when you waſh yourſelf ? | 
A. We ought always to immerſe our faces in 
the water, and keep them ſo for a little time. 
"A: 


OssERVATION. 


Thus we accuſtom ourſelves to reſtrain our 
breath, which in caſe of danger in the wa- 
ter will be found of great uſe. And if we 
open our eyes in the water, and clean the 
mouth, it will prove beneficial to both, and 
prevent tooth- ach. | 
9. 144. As it is necelliry that the body 
\ ſhould be kept clean from the earlieſt infancy, 
and as little children are not capable of waſhing - 
and attending themſelves, what duty is, there 
fore, impoſed upon parents? 5 
A. It is as much their duty to waſh their 
children as it is to feed and clothe them; for 
children that are often waſhed improve in 
health; their clothes are always clean; ckanli- 
neis becomes familiar to tliem; and they grow 
up virtuous, polite, and happy. 
D. 145. Do little children like to be bathell 
and waſhed ? 
A. In the beginning they are frightened and 
z ery ; but if they be regularly and frequently 
bathed, and often waſhed 8255 day, they at laſt 
take e in it. R 


E 2 3 2. 
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D. 146. Is it ſufficient that man keep bi ; 


body clean ? f 
A. No. He muſt alſe' keep his clothes clean, 


and all that is about him; his apartments, beds, 
and furniture: and they ought alſo to be 28855 


in order. | 
9. 147. What einer doth the whole mi- 


Iy derive from ſuch order and cleanlineſs ? 
A. It tends to preſerve their health; makes 


all work Fs and renders life j Ire and —_—_ 


* . Of Rad. 


2. 148. W HY doth man eat? 

A. To ſatisfy the cravings of hunger, to pre- 
i ſerve life, and to nouriſh the body. | 

D. 149. What kind of food doth man gene- 


rally partake of? 
A. Bread, vegetables, fruit, milk, fiſh, and 


meat. 4 WR. 
5 


* 


r 
528 k 50. Which of theſe yields the He 


| nouriſhment ? 
A. Meat, or animal food, which is more nour- 
iſhing than vegetables. 


2 151. Of what ought our meals to conſiſt? a 
A. Chiefly of vegetables. 


OssERVATION. 


That man was not deſigned to live on meat, 
or on vegetables, only, is evident from the 
conſtruction of his teeth, his ſtomach, and 
bowels. Living upon animal food only, 
cauſes putrefaction of the blood; and ve- 
getables by themſelves do not ſufficiently 
- Nouriſh or ſtrengthen the body. | 
2. 152, What gives the moſt delicious re- 
liſh to food? | 


A. Hunger and the thorough Sewing of the 
food. 


9. 153- What tends moſt to promote hunger” 
and digeſtion ? 
A. Bodily exerciſe eſpecially in the open air. 
. 154. Is it beſt to eat ſimple food ? b 
E 3 45 


* 


A. Yes. It is deſtructive of health to partake | 
of many different diſhes, or of ſuch as are pre- 
pared with much art ; for they are very difficult 
of digeſtion, and afford bad and unwholeſome 
nouriſhment. | 

2, 155. What is particularly to be obſerved 
at meals ? | | 2 

A. Order and moderation; and that the food 
be well chewed, in order that it may the more 
readily be converted into chyle. | 


OBSERVATION. 


By chewing the teeth are kept ſound and faſt. 
It is therefore neceſſary to make children 
chew on both ſides of the mouth. 
©. 156. What does Sirach fay of frugality ? 
A. Eccleſiaſticus, xxxi. 20. he ſays, © Sound 
« ſleep cometh of moderate eating: he riſeth 
cc early, and his wits are with him: but the 
« pains of watching, and choler, and pangs of 
« the belly, are with an unſatiable man.” 
9. 157, If our food be not ſufficiently chew- 


Hats 


— 
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ed and converted into a pap-like ſubſtance, what 
is the conſequence ? 

A. It cannot be digeſted ſufficiently ; and 
undigeſted food yields bad nouriſhment to the 
body —over- loads the ſtomach, and induces a 
weak, morbid ſtate of the whole conſtitution. 

9. 168. Is it good to drink much at meals ? 

A. No. Too muck drink renders our food 
too fluid. 1 

2 159. Does fluid aliment afford wholeſome 
and ſtrong nouriſhment ? 

A. No. Food of whatever kind, in order 
that it may afford proper nouriſhment, ought to 
be ſubſtantial ; it is therefore neceſſary to eat 
bread with fluid aliment.. | ; 


OBSERVATION. 


Even the milk which the child ſucks muſt 
firſt curdle in the ſtomach before it can 
give any nouriſhment to the body. 

9. 160. As bread is our principal food, what 
ought to be its qualities? 


A 


— — 
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A. It ought to be made from good corn, and 
well baked. | | 
2. 161. Is hot bread or cakes wholeſome? © 
A. No. They are very unwholefome : ON 5 
may cauſe ſickneſs and death. ä 
2, 162. Are potatoes wholeſome > 
A. Yes: and very nouriſhing. 1555 
2. 163. Are ripe ruſs and acid ſubſtances 
wholeſome ? 
A. Yes: they cleanſe and refreſh the rays. 


* OnsERVATION. 


With reſpect to the ſtones of fruits, children 
ought to be cautioned not to ſwallow them,. 
as they may cauſe an "obſtrudtion in the 
bowels and conſequent death. 8 

9. 164. Are fat meats wholeſome ? and is it 

good to give much butter to children ? os 

A. No; it is not good. Butter and all fat 

aliments are dithcult of digeſtion ; and prejudi- 
cial to health. | 

9. 165. Is dried, ſmoked, ſalted or  high-ſea- 

ſoned meat wholeſome ? 


4. 
. 


7 4 


A. No; it is une balg unn ; and childrep 
ought not to eat ſuch meats. _ 

©. 166. What is in general to be obſeined 

with reſpect to the feeding of children? 
A. They ought to be fed regularly every day 
at ſtated times; their food ought to be mild and 
nouriſhing, that they may grow-and thrive well. 
- 2, 167. Is it goodto give children dainties, 
cakes, or ſweetmeats ? 

A. No. Children are thereby rendered. too 
fond of their bellies, become gluttons, and degey 
nerate from the dignity of their nature. 


OBSERVATION. 


Sweetmeats, and all the toys of children, are 
commonly covered with poiſonous paint: 
they therefore ought to be prohibited. 

2168. What is the ſtate of che kitchen af 
2 good orderly wife or houſekeeper ? 

A. The kitchen furniture is always kept clean 
by ſcouring and waſhing ; after any part of it 
has been uſed, it is immediately waſhed, and 
dried with a clean cloth, and put up in its pro- 

per 


1 


per place; and when it is wanted again, it is 
firſt of all duſted and rubbed well. 

2; 169. What is eſpecially to be obſerved 
with reſpect to the preparing and iz of vic- 
r 

A. The greateſt cleanlineſs and the eatables 
ought neither to be prepared nor kept in impro- 
per veſlels, or ſuch as can communicate to them 
any poiſonous quality. oe. 

- ©. 170. Ought every thing firſt to be waſh- 
ed before it is boiled or roaſted ? | 

A. Yes. Every kind of food, whether anis 
mal or vegetable, ought to be well waſhed before 
it is boiled or roaſted ; and vegetables eſpecially 
require waſhing to remove mildew or inſects. 

2. 171, What fort of kitchen utendils | may 
become noxious Wet 

A. "Thoſe of copper whilk are not perfectly 
well tinned, and earthen veſſels which are Blaze 
ed with lead. 


0 


OBSERVATION. 
| 5541 | *1 
_ Earthen veſſels receive a varniſh of ſand and 
1 pre- 


7 Ft 50 1 


prepared lead; which acids will diſſolve 
and communicate a delcterious impregna- 

tion to food. 

D. 172. If aceſcent food, eſpecially, be pre- 
pared and kept, or ſuffered to cool, in ſuch veſ⸗ 
ſels, what are the conſequences ? _ 

A. It diflolves and mixes with part of the 
lead or copper, and ſo becomes capable, if eaten, 
of producing gradual loſs of health : or ſudden 
death mfiy be the unavoidable conſequence. 

©. 173. What is therefore to be obſerved 


with reſpect to thoſe veſſels ? 

A. Thoſe of copper ought to be well tinned ; 
thoſe of earth muſl have a very hard and du- 
rable varniſh, conſiſting of but little lead, and 
ought to be well ſeaſoned by keeping them a 
proper time immerſed in boiling water, in which 
| Pot-aſhes have been diſſolved; and neither the 
copper nor the earthen veſſels ought to be uſed 
for cooling or keeping, victuals. 

2 174. Are pewter veſſels alſo l in 
this reſpect? 
A. They are. Pewter is mixed with a great 
deal of lead; and therefore victuals ought not 
to be kept in veſſels of this kind. 
| 2 2. 
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2. 175. What kind of water ovght to be 
* uſed for the boiling of victuals 4 | 
A. Not only for boiling victuals, but for bak- 


ing and brewing, clean ſoft water is required, in 
which dry peas can be boiled ſoft, 


X. On Drink. J 


2 176. Fon what purpoſe is it neceſſary 
that man ſhould drink ? 


A. To quench his thirſt 3 but not to gratify 
his palate, or to ſtrengthen his ſtomach, or with 
a view hence to nouriſh him; for all ſuch no- 
tions are wrong, and againſt nature. 


2. 177. What kind 2 vererage therefore is 
the moſt proper ? 
A. Cold water, 


2. 178. What advantage a0 we derive from 
drinking cold water? 


FE: * 
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4. Cold water cools, thins, and clears the 
blood]; it keeps the ſtomach, bowels, head, and 
nerves in order, and makes man tranquil, 1 A 


and cheerful. 


2. 179 What is it that gives to cold water 
an agreeable taſte, and renders it nouriſhing ? 


A. Bodily exerciſe in the open air not only 
induces thirſt, and a deſire for water, but WG 
renders it nouriſhing, | 


OBSERVATION. 


» the movement of the body, water is cauſ- _ - 


ed to mix thoroughly with the blood, whoſe 
viſcid, ſharp, and acrid humours i it expels 
from the body. 


9. 180. Do people commonly drink a ſuffi- 


cient quantity-of cold water ? 
A. No. Many, from not taking ſufficient 
exerciſe in the open air, and from drinking fre- 


quently large quantities of warm drink, loſe alle 


real thirſt; and, from not drinking a ſufficient 
quantity of cold water, their blood remains 


viſcid, . and impure. 


F | . 
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OB SERYATION. 


"aan. in edle, that are much confined 
at home, drink a great deal of coffee and 
tea, but do not drink enough of cold wa- 
ter. 
2. 181. May .we drink any water without 
diſtinction ? 
A. No. We ought not to drink ſtagnant, 
_ unclean, muddy, or pars water. 


OBSERVATION. 


If one be under the unavoidable neceſſity of 
drinking bad or foul water, a little vinegar 

| may be mixed with it, WINCH is 18 beſt 

corrector of it. 5 

D. 182. What ind of water is beſt for 
drinking? | 

A. Pure, clear water, without caſte; ſmell, or 
Tolour; water in which ſoap will readily diſ- N 
ſolve, and peas readily ſoften, if boiled in it. 
| 7 2 TY On 
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OoszRVATIOx. 


* 


The old Romans made aqueducts of ſuch a 
length, that five, ten, or more hours, would 
be conſumed in walking from one extremi- 
ty to the other of ſome of them ; and they 
did ſo in order to furniſh populous places 

with good wholeſome water for drinking. 

A 183. Is beer a wholeſome beverage ? 

A. Light, well-brewed beer is not injurious to 
the health of grown-up perſons ; though cer 
tainly good water is mich" beit u more | 
ET — — 


OssERVATIOW. 


Children, by drinking beer, loſe the deſire of 
drinking water, and ſo ſteal into the habit 
of drinking too much coffee, tea, wine, and 

_ _ brandy. 
2: 184. Are warm drinks, . 
&c. Wholeſome? 
A. No. The only wholeſome beverage is 
cold water; all warm drinks weaken the ſto- 
F 2 mach 


*. 
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mach and body; they do not cleanſe the bowels, 
nor purify the blood, and are, therefore, un- 
wholeſome and. hurtful to health. ; 
A 185., Why are people, particularly women, 

ſo fond of tea and coffee ? , 

A. Becauſe, for want of exerciſe, they have 
no natural or real thirſt; and becauſe they have 
been uſed to them from their infancy. 


"OBSERVATION. 


If water were the only drink of man, both 

his health and fortune would be improved. 

If what is ſpent on liquors that are hurtful 

to life were appropriated to the purchaſe of 
nouriſhing food, and other neceſſaries of 
life, the lot of humankind would be better, 

and we ſhould live longer, and be healthier, 4; 

ſtronger, and happier, 

2, 186. What, then, ought to Be the. only 
beverage for children ? 2 6 
A. Pure, good cold water ought to be the 
only drink of children and young folks ; who 

ought , 


(8 3. 

_ ought to be-prohibited from drinking ow; cof- | 

fee, tea, or other warm liquors. | 
187. What advantage do children and 
young perſons derive from eee 
only ? - 

nn e anal inp 
ter, and become healthier, ſtronger, and happier. 


XI. Of Wine. 


2. 188. is wine wholeſome, > 


e OT 


A. No; it is not. Wen 
the health, the- intelleQs; and the happineſs of 
man. 1 5 . 
2. 189. Wine, as a medical potion, comforts 
the fick, and ſtrengthens the weak; but does it 
afford any real frog or nouriſhment to the 
healthy ?. 
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ing real ſtrength; for it cannot be converted 
into good blood, fleſh, or bone. | 
Q. 190. Does wine contribute to the * 


tion of our meals ? | 

A. No; it does not. Thoſe chat drink wa- 
ter eat with a better appetite, and digeſt better, 
than thoſe that drink wine. 

L. 191. What conſequences enſue from 
drinking wine continually? 
A4. The tongue loſes its delicacy of taſte, ad 

rejects water and mild ſimple food; the ſtomach 

grows cold and loſes its natural vigour, and 
man, under the falſe idea of giving warmth to 
| his ſtomach, gains by degrees a paſſion for drink- 
ing, which. leads him ene a- 
enneſs. 


— 


OBSERVATION. | 


Wine adulterated with any preparation, of 
lead, as. ſugar of lead, white lead, &c. is 


| Daz. May children drink wine, punch, or 

other ſpirituous intoxicating liquors ? 

A. No. Children and young perſons ought 
"os not 
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not to drink wine, or any other ſpirituous li- 
quors ; for they are hurtful to health, impede 
growth, obſcure reaſon, and lay a foundation for 
future wretchedneſs. 

2. 193. Does wine expel worms? 

A. No; it does not. | 


| 
/ - 
— 
— — —————— 
5 


ſtance ; if this intimate jundtion is bs 
ed or reſolved by fermentation, the ſpiri- 
tuous part is feparated from the -carthy, 
which is then deprived of its body, and is 

no 


(6 ] 
no longer a ſweet nouriſhing ſubſtance z it 
zs fiery, and deſtroys like fire. 
2194. Is brandy #2906 liquor? 
A. No. 


, 83 n 7 
ApDREss ro CuTCDREN, 


* 


Children, brandy is a bad liquor. A few 
hundred years ago brandy was not known 
among us. About 1000 years ago, the 
deſtructive art of diſtilling ſpirits of wine 
from wine was found out; and 300 years 
ago, brandy was firſt diſtilled from corn. 
In the beginning i it was conſidered as phy- 
ſic. It did not, however, come into gene- . 
ral uſe till the cloſe of the laſt century, or 
rather till within the lat thirty years, that 
it has become an univeſalſÞeverage, to the 
great detriment of mankind. 1 

Our forefathers in former times, Who had no 

idea of brandy, were quite different people 

| . from what we are 3 they were much-more 

x healthy and ftirong. Brandy, whether 

drunk by itſelf, or at meals, cannot be con- 
verted into blood, fleſh, or bone; conſe- 

©} - quently, . 
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quently, it cannot give health or ſtrength, 
nor does it promote digeſtion : -it only 
makes one unhealthy, ſtupid, lazy, and 
weak. It is, therefore, a downright falſe- 
hood, that brandy, as a common beverage, 
is uſeful, good, and neceſſary. Our fore- 
fathers lived well without it. And as expe- 
rlence teaches us, that even the moſt mo- 
_ | derate, and moſt reaſonable, give way to 
the baneful cuſtom of drinking every day 
more and more brandy, it is much better, - 
in order to avoid temptation, to drink 
none at all; for, believe me, children, 
brandy deprives all who addict themſelves 
to the immoderate- and daily uſe of it—of 
health, reaſon, and virtue. It impels us to 
quit our houſe and home, to abandon our 
wives and children, and entails on its wretch- 
ed votaries, miſery and diſeaſe, which may 
deſcend to the third and fourth generation. 
It has been obſerved in all countries, in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Sweden, North America, 
and Germany, that in proportion to the 
quantity of brandy conſumed, were the 
evils which heath, ſtrength, reaſon, virtue, 
induſtry, 
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induſt , proſperity, domeſtic 4d matrimo- 
nial felicity, the education of children, hu- 
manity, and the life of man had to encounter. 
It was this that induced an Indian in North 
America, of the name of Lackawanna, to 
ſay, that the brandy which had been intro- 
- duced amongſt the Indians by the Engliſh, 
tended to corrupt mankind and deſtroy hu- 
manity. „ They have given us "(ſaid he) 
« brandy! and who has given it to them 
« (Europeans,)-who elſe but an evil ſpirit!” 
2. 195. Tell me, therefore, dear children, 
may children drink brandy ? 
A. No, by no means; children muſt not on- 
ly abſtain from brandy, but alſo from rum, gin, 
whitky, and all other ſpirituous liquors. 


Amin ON. 


Te is true, that children muſt not drink bran- 
dy, not even a ſingle drop, for brandy de- 
prives children of their health and reaſon, 
of their virtue and happineſs. When, 
therefore, dear children, ꝓour parents, who, * 


"Pres 


(2 1 
perhaps, do not know that brandy corrupts 
both body and ſoul, ſhall offer you any ſpi- 
rituous liquor, do not accept it, do not 
drink it. | | 
42; 196. Tell me now, what becomes of chil- 
dren that drink ſpirituous liquors ? 

A, Children and young perſons who drink 
brandy, or other ſpirituous liquors, become un- 
healthy, crippled, ſtupid, rude, lazy, vicious, and 
deprayed, both as to mind and body. 

.2. 197. Doth brandy, or any other ſpirituous 
liquor, deſtroy, or prevent worms in the 

| bowels. 
A. No. 


ExXHoORTATION.: 


Fathers and mothers, if you with to obtain 
the bleſſing of the Almighty in an eſpe- 
cial manner if you aſpire after heavenly 
rewards, take care not to ſuffer your chil- 
dren to drink of ſpirituous liquors, not 

even a ſingle drop. | 


Xlll. 9: Tobacco. Bd 


5 * 196. I the ſmoking of hbaced good ? 
A. No; it is not good, for much of the ſpittle, 


which is neceſſary for digeſtion is thereby loſt, 
and it is hurtful to health, to the teeth, and to 


the organs of taſte. 
f | 


OBSERVATION. 92 


The chewing of tobacco is equally pernicious. 

9. 199. May children and young people 
ſmoke tobacco . 

A. No; dren and youth ruſt not ſmoke 


at all. 
2. 200. Is the W of. ſnuff proper? 


A. No; it is a very bad cuſtom, as the noſe 
through which man breathes is ſtuffed up by it, 
the important ſenſe of ſmell deſtroyed, and un- 
dleanlineſs and loſs of health induced by its uſe. 

AV. 


F 


XIV. Of Exerciſe and Reft. © 


2. 201. W HAT advantage doth man 
derive from bodily exerciſe, activity, and labour? 


A. Bodily exerciſe, particularly in. the open 
air, creates hunger and thirſt, helps the digeſtion, 
of our food, and makes it nouriſhing ; it puri- 
fies the blood, keeps the bowels healthy, and 
cauſes reſt and ſound ſleep. | 

Eccleſiaſticus xxx. 18. © To labour and to 
be content with that which a man hath is a 
« ſweet. life, but he that findeth a treaſure is 
« above them both.“ | 

©. 202. Can any body remain in a good ſtate 
of health, without much bodily exerciſe ? 

A. No; God has given to man, not without 
a wiſe deſign, a body, hands, and feet: he is to 
make uſe of them and labour, and through la- 
bour to preſerve life and health, to promote his 
own happineſs, and that of his fellow-creatures. 


G 2 
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D. 203. But cannot exerciſe _ labour hurt 
a man ? 


A. By all means: If man exceeds the FREY 


of reaſon, and of his natural powers, he may 
hurt. — 


OspskRVATION. 


It is computed, that in Germany, 300, ooo 
perſons of the male ſex are afflicted with 
ruptures.— What is the reaſon that people 

are ſo liable to ruptures? I believe that 
ruptures will be far leſs frequent, will ſcarce- 
ly be met with, when the cuſtom of dreſ- 
ing male children in frocks, ſuch as I have 
deſcribed, is introduced, and when the 
muſcles and tendons of the belly are 
ſtrengthened by unreſtrained exerciſe and 
' freſh air. If a man works continually and 
too hard, his body will be debilitated and 
worn out, or a rupture may ſoon be the 
conſequence. | 

2. 204. Is it good to take mach exerciſe, or 

work hard immediately before or after dinner ? 

| a | . A. 


n 12 
A. No; a little reſt before and after dinner 
is neceſſary, and promotes appetite and digeſtion, 
\ recruits the powers of the body, and fits it for 
future work. | 
2: 205. What kind of exerciſe is "Ore for 
children ? 
A. Gentle, varied, and 3 exerciſe in 
the open air, during the greater part of the day. 


OB$ERVATION. 


A child ought to take a great deal of exerciſe 
of the gentleſt kind. It is not good to ob- 
lige children to lead a ſedentary life, or to 
do too much or too heavy work, or to ſtu- 
dy hard; after the ſhedding of the teeth, 
in the twelfth year, when they have twen- 

ty- four ſtrong teeth, when ſoul and body 

have acquired ſufficient ſtrength and 

vigour, the time of inſtruction and work 

ſhould begin, but not before, leſt 1 and 
body be injured. 

2, 206. How doth man become very ative. 

and induſtrious ? 
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A. By being left during bi childhood to ex- 

erciſe, unreſtrained, with other children, and by 
being carefully encouraged. to activity, aſſiduity, 
induſtry, and thinking; by being taught to do 
ſuch work as is proportioned to the ſtrength of 
his body, and accuſtomed to do every thing with 
due conſideration and in time, and not to poſt- 
pone till to-morrow, what ſhould be done to- day. 

Eccleſiaſtes ix. 10. 4 Whatſoever thy hand 
6 findeth to do, do it with thy might; for there 
« js no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor 
« wiſdom in the grave, whither thou goeſt.” 

9. 207. What advantages ariſe from accuſ- 
toming children to moderate or eaſy work.? 

A. it renders them, when grown up, uſeful 

to themſelves and to their fellow. creatures; it 
will prevent them from mixing in bad company, 
and will baniſh want and AT.” from their 
_ doors. 
Prov. x. 4. © He becometh poor that deal- 
« eth with a flack hand, but the hand of the 
“e diligent maketh rich.“ | 

2. 208. After man has b and finiſh- 


ed his work, what then doth he do? | 
4 _— | A. 


1 | 

A. He reſts himſelf, and looks with pleaſure 
upon the fruits of his induſtry. * 
cg. But would he reſt as well if he had 
not laboured, or had not been induſtrious? = 
A. No. Peace, reſt, and joy, are the exclu- 
five enjoyments of him who has done his duty, 


who has worked and promoted his own happi- 
neſs, and dan of 1. fl mos. 


„ ADMONITION,: or ADDRESS h CHILDREN. 

Dear children! he who owes his birth and 
education to healthy, ſtrong, ſenſible, vir- 
tuous, and induſtrious parents, who, from 
his infaney, has conſtantly breathed freſh, 
pure, and dry air; whoſe ſkin and apparel 
are always kept clean; who, with regard 
to his meals, obſerves moderation and or- 

der, and drinks no brandy or other ſpiri- 
tuous liquors ; whoſe habitation is orderly, 
clean, dry, and lightſome; who has been 
accuſtomed from his infancy to order and' 
cleanlineſs, to aſſiduity and induſtry, and 
whoſe reaſon and virtue have been fortified 
& 3 and: 
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and improved in his youth by inſtruction 

and example; who fears God, loves man- 
kind, and does juſtice; who works fix days 
out of ſeven for the maintenance of his 

wife and children :—he only enjoys terreſ- 
trial bliſs ; he is truly happy, and may, an- 
ticipating the joys of eternal N brave 
all the horrors of death. 


XV. Of Sleep. 


2. 210. For what purpoſe doth man go 
to ſleep ? 

A. To reſt himſelf after exerciſe and labour, 

and regain the ſtrength of his body, and the fa- 


culties of his mind. 


2. 211. How do the healthy reſt ? | 

A. Their reſt is quiet, refreſhing, and with- 
out dreams. | 

2. 212. When eſpecially do the healthy en- 


| joy a quiet and refreſhing fleep ? 


A, 


. 
A. When their bodies are wearied by much 
exerciſe in the open air; when they have ſatis- 
fied hunger, and when 1 mints enjoy n 
1 and peace. 
©. 213. Doth noch depend upon a found 

fleep ? 
A. Yes; man after a night's bulk 

wakes with delight and cheerſulneſs, finds him- 
ſelf quite happy, and full of vigour and deſire | 
for labour. 
2. 214. What time is oarticularly proper for 
| ſleep ? | 
A. The night; for in the day time we do not 
fleep ſo well. 


OBSERVATION, 


Little children and people who are either ſick 
or weak, or very much tired, and the old 
and infirm, are to be excepted, as they ve- 
ry often ſleep in the day- time. 
2. 215. Ought children to fleep much? 
A. Yes: children and young people that are 
conſtantly in motion when awake, ought to ſleep 
more than grown people. 2. 


* 
| 
| 

| 


* 
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DH. 216. Cannot we ſleep too much, and ſo 
injure our health? 

A. Yes; when we have not had muck ener- 
ciſe in the open air, and conſequently are not 
tired, and when we, during our fleep, breathe 
corrupted air, or ly in warm feather-beds, we 
. hear oma od 


unhealthy. . 


D. 217. Ought we to lleep in cool, freſh 
and clean air? 

A. Yes. And it therefore behoves us not No 
fleep in warm ſitting rooms, but in cool, lofty 
roomy chambers, that have freſh: air; whoſe 
windows are kept open in the day time; and in 
beds without curtains, or with curtains not to be 
drawn. 

9, 218. Is it wholeſome to be ons or under 
| Feather-beds ? | 

A. No. It is very eee Feather- 
beds by their warmth, by the noxious, impure, 
putrid exhalations, which they attract, render 
the body weak and unhealthy; and beſides, are 
the cauſe of catarrhs, head, tooth, and ear aches 
3 many other maladies 


C1. 

2; 219. What kind of bed $ fitteſt for 
grown up perſons ? 

A. Mattreſſes ſtuffed with horſe air, or ſtraw, 
covered with a blanket or quilt. But when peo- 
ple ſleep in feather-beds, they ought ta air and 
beat them well in ſummer time once a week, and 
in winter once in a fortnight, and often change 
their bed linen. 

2, 220. What ſort of bedding is proper for 
children ? 

A. Mattreſſes ſtuffed with ſtraw, or moſs well 
dried, which requires often to be changed. 1 

2. 221, Why ought they to lie on ſuch beds? 

A. Becauſe it will. contribute to the health, 
and promote the ſtrength of children; and. be- 
cauſe feather-beds are more injurious. to the 

health of children than to that of adults. 1 
2. 222. What is 1 to be obſerved with 
reſpect to ſleep ? 

A. We ought not to lie down till we are tir- 
ed, nor remain in bed after we wake in the 
morning, 

- 9, 223. Ought*the head and breaſt to be 
| hi higher in bed than any other part of the 
body? | 


A. 
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A. No; nor ought we to lie on our backs, 
but alternately on either ſide, in a ſomewhat 
bended poſition, taking care not to fold our arms 
round our heads. | 
©. 224. Is it proper for children to o fleepsi in 
the ſame bed with grown-up perſons, or W 5 
ſeveral children to lie together? 
A. No. Such practices are very hurtful ; for 
the breath and exhalations conſiſt of noxious 
vapours; it is therefore adviſeable for every 
child and every grown perſon to lie alone, in 
order to enjoy ſound ſleep. 
23. 225. What is to be done with beds in 
which ſick people have lain ? hy | 
A. They are for many days to be well aired 
and beaten ; but if the diſeaſe has been conta- 
gious, the bed ought to be by or buried 
dp in the ground: 


OBSERVATION. | 


An Engliſh army phyſician, Dr Brockleſby, 
ſays, that a bed on which a perſon died 
of the putrid ſore throat, was the cauſe of 
the death of three others that ſlept in it after 

8 at him. 
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| him. When travelling, one ought to be ve- 
ry careful and particular with reſpect to beds. 


XVI. E the Habitats of Man. 


Q. 226. V V. HAT a ought our 
habitations and apartments to poſſeſs ? | 
A. They ought to be very lightſome and airy. | 
2, 227. When habitations are dark, fuſty, 


and damp, what effect do they produce on thoſe 
that live in them ? 

A. People in ſuch habitations are ANON" | 
unhealthy and weak, paralytic and ſick; they 
grow ſtupid, ſimple, ill-natured, and miſerable ;- 
and little children grow pale in damp rooms; 
they ſwell, become conſumptive, and die. | 
2, 228. When may rooms be conſidered as 
fuſty and damp ? | 
A. When they lie deep in the PEE} when 
the walls and the floor are wet or damp, and 

n when 
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* 229 Hey can ſuch, roms be improved ? 


A. By the repeated and; daily, admiſſion of 


freſh air into them; or, what is ſtill better, by 


holes made in he two gppoſite walls of the 


houſe, one near the oor, throu q which the 


external air "conſtantly paſſes, an expels the 
foul air through the hole made near the ceiling. 
2. 230. Ought rooms and, chambers to be 
lofty and ſpacious ? 
A. Tes; the more lofty and bacio they 
are, the leſs liable will the air be to corruption. 
Q. 231. How often ought FAT to be ſwept 
and cleaned? 


A. All inhabited r rooms and 3 8 0 


to be cleaned every day. 

2 232. Why ſo often??? 

A. Becauſe it is wholeſome 204 3 and 
becauſe decent F like to Weg in clean N 
ments. 

2. 233. But is it 3 ts ſit in very warm 
rooms in winter time: ? 

A. No. Very warm rooms are very unwbole- 

| ſorne, 


kg 56 «furnituxe or, her things gow mouls 
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ſome, and make people weak, ſimple, ſtupid, and 
ick. 
©. 234. Is it adviſable to warm ers 
over charcoal, or to ft in rooms where its burn- 
ing? 
A. No. Its vapours ae ec. N 
ſion of ſpirits, and ſometimes ſuffocate people. 


-OB8ERvATION. 


Thoſe little ſtoves uſed by women in Germa- 

ny and Holland to put their feet on, are 

very dangerous. 

©. 235. Is it wholeſome to dry clothes in 
rooms, or boil water in ovens, where the ſteam 
cannot aſcend as in a chimney ? 

A. No. Damp vapours corrupt the air very 
much, and are therefore unwholeſome. _ 

2 236. If one be very much chilled in win- 
ter, may he * approach the fire, or a 
hot ſtove ? 

A. No; for chilblains are 0 9 
ſure to heat after intenſe cold. 


H Og- 
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Dipping the hands often in hot water, · and 


: | 


— Ss 


-  - tudden;;tranfitions from heat to cold, and 
from cold to heat, produce ulcers on the 
fingers, called in Germany “ the worm.“ 

9, 237. When a limb, as an arm or leg, is 

froſt-bitten, what is beſt to be done ? 

A. In ſuch a caſe if the patient enters a warm 
room, or approaches the fire, the loſs of the arm 
or leg will be the conſequence ; the part affec- 
1c ſhould be kept in cold water, in which ſnow 
or ice was diſſolved, till numbneſs be removed, 
and till life and ſenſation are reſtored. 

35 l . 


- OBSERVATION. 


In cold winter days, if we travel or walk about 
in the country, it is neceflary that we be 
particularly careful not to drink any brandy 
or other 1| pirituous liquor, as it only tends 
to induce wearineſs and ſleep, the more to 
T be 


ol - 
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T 9 
:4_4be, dreaded, as it may laſt ill death is pro- 


duced. 


2. 238. What ought 240 de the Nate of rooms 
m which children live ? | 


A. Their apartments bug ht to! be lighefome 


and airy, and to be kept orderly and clean; for 


in ſuch rooms children will thrive ſurpriſingly, 


15 and become nn MTS and checrtul. 
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2 239. * HAT conch to be ine ſite 


and ſtate of a ichool-houſe ? 
A. It ought to be built in a free, open, and 


high ſituation 3 to be dry, roomy, and in a good 


habitable condition. | 
2; 240. What ought to be the ſtate * ſchool- 


rooms? 


A. They ought to be lightſome, airy, large, 


92 lib, and dry, having floors above the ſurface 


* of 


SI 
of the eck, not ide or day os one," but of 


| deal. 4 D IBF ted Hie; 
. 4 1 Ander damp, dirty, dark 
73688, 904 R= ie "the "freſh" _ Ab pang 


fome ? 
A. Yes; they are very Sm: un- 


(e 


__ * ' favourable to the ſtudies and intellectual im- 


provement of children; and to their morals. 


If men were ſenſible of theſe, truths, they 
| ; would feel an irreſiſlible impulſe to unite, 
like fo many bees in a hive, for the lauda- 
ble purpoſe of promoting the general got 
"—of erecting and eſtabliſhing for the bene- 
| fr of their dear children, healthy and ſpa- 
cCious ſchool-houſes, They would be re- 
warded tenfold for their expences by the 
benign influence ſuch inſtitutions would 
have, in promoting the happineſs of their 


| offspring. $24S | 
E 24%. Haw ought. ches! doom, to be 
kent | 
007 4 


- 


— 
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A., Ordexly and clean, light and airy ;, taking 
care to open the doors and wikdows ſeveral times 
a day, in winter as well as i „ſummer, for the 
adm iſſion of pure air; , a not Pp, e 77 e 


fires in them. 
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XVIIL 97 2 Thunder aud Bains. 


9. 243. 1 Low . are 8 to conduct 


| themſelves 12 thunder-ſtorms, when they are in 
the fields? :: : | 
A. They are not. to run, or trot, or gallop, 

or ſtand till, but keep on walking or riding 
ah lowly, and without tear. 


i 
kh i 57 "40g ; , 7; 1 52 
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Here the. ſchool-maſter is to 9 rde to the = 
children the nature and cauſes of thunder | 
* 0 
H 3 au 4 
6 = 
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and — in order to prevent thoſe. 
fears and falſe impreſſions which are made: 
upon the human mind, when children are 
ſuffered to form erronepus notions of them. 
ar flocks. in thunder-ſtorms ought not 
to be driven, hunted, or over- heated, or 
ſuffered to ſtand ſtill, or aſſemble cloſe to- 
gether z they ought to be ſeparated, and 
divided into ſmall numbers; and people 
ſhould take care not to come too near to- 
them. 
21. 244. May one ſhelter himſelf i in a thun- 
der ſtorm under a tre??? | 
A. No; it is very dangerous. Trees and va- 
pours which encompaſs them, attract the light-. 
ning, and perſons ſtanding under them are in 
the utmoſt danger of their lives. 

. 245. You are right, children, in ns". 
ing that when thunder and lightning prevail one 
ſhould not take ſhelter under trees; and the 
higher the tree, the greater is the danger; but, 
what precautions are people to take when at 
home during a thunder ſtorm? <4 

"4. They are, when the ſtorm is Kin at a 


diſtance, to open the doors and windows of their 
Tooms, 


U 9 7 
Homo, chambers, and ſtables,;3n onde to expe 
all vapours, and fl ther with freſh air.” When 
it draws nearey; the wd are to He ſhut and 
the doors left open; that freſh ain may be admit - 
ted avolding eare fully u free ſtreum bf air; They 

are, ſurther, to ktep ; A proper diſtanet om 
walls, chimmeys, and ovens, und frbin all iron 

and metal, in particular fromi long iron rods or 
wites z; remaining as to any thiing:elſe, compoſ- 
ed and without fear tom tan 94g: Unoch 
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heated ourſelves, what ought we nat to do? 


4. 1. We ought not immediately to ft down, 


or reſt ourſel elves. 


2 Ang ede after dae violent | 


. 
111 + 


Sy 2.» - 114 2 15 276 $18, 4 5148 = | 
2. 240. J. through . violent. bodily. exer- 
ciſe, labour, running, or dancing, we have over- | 


Cd 


chereile ar ing cold, or even /brandy or . 
ſpirituous liquor; is highly im proper. 

3. We ought not to is ITO gin co 
the cold air. are Dee (ION et Yen x 
4. We ought not to go into the cold th 
when thoroughly wet from rain, it is rer to 

1 K ü 48 Hg 
5. We ought not to ſit 51 "nd nien 
or on the graſs; and we ſhould be particularly 
careful not to fall aſleep, otherwiſe ſickneſs, 
lameneſs, or perhaps coniumptian will be the fa- 
tal conlequences.. | 


.. OBservaTION. © - ö 


When people go home from their labour in 
the field, particularly in the evening, in 
cool, damp” air, they ought- always firſt to 
Put on their clothes, and not return in their. 
; ſhirts. 
2. 247 What elle are we to attend to? 

A. Thoſe that are over-heated,. are by very 
flow degrees to ſuffer themſelves to cool, and 
enjoy reſt; and dry and clean ſhirts and clothes 
are to be ſubſtituted for thoſe that have been 
wet 


t * 77 


may gradually drink to fatisfy thirſt. 

2 248. If people during work are very thirf= 
ty, may they 505 refreſh en with ſome 

cold drink'? ? 

A. Yes, e but e 
too much at once, nor leave off working and 
reſt themſelves, but continue their labour, elſe 
they will take cold and fall ſicx. In 5 
2249. What e bs! 4 e they 

caught cold from cold and damp e 
ther ? 

A. 6 
water mixed with a fourth part of vinegar, put 


on warm clothes, . 


blood back to the ſxin. When the cold is vio- 
lent they are to bathe their feet in warm water, 


1+. 991106 tA BANS | 


| Ononnyrio: 


Ie is very unwholeſome SE har; 
quors, or heating mediciries to induce ſweat. 

9: 255. What are we to do if our feet or 
hodigs be wet and colds jy 
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A We are Wo 4. U the wet Wels or 
duothes, leſt they ſhould cuuſe a catarrh, the 3 
I, or rheumatiſm. | 5 | 34 


Patt «>, ef 


ery 21, But what elſe ought to be done '# 
A. As ſoon as a perſon under ſuch circum- | 
ſtances returns home, he ought not only to take 
off the wet clothes, but wath and dry his ſkin 
"ns and put on warm clothes. 

9. 252. How do people by flow degrees get 
catarrhs, palſy, rhuematiſin, and other maladies ? 
A. By the obſtruction of the perſpiration of 
the whole, or a part, of the body, occaſioned by 
want of exerciſe, by wet or dam rooms or beds, 

- wet clothes, and expoſure to cad air. | 
2 253. Tell me how a pe, = earch 
cold N 
A. When a : perſon, for inſtance; leans with his 
arm againſt a damp wall, or, what is ſtill worſe, 
N falls aſleep in that poſition, or that the part is 
expoſed to a ſtream of air, that part will be at- 
tacked by rheumatiſm or palſy, or catarrh will 
be produced. _ 
2. 254. How may catarrhs and theumatiſins 
be prevented ?/ CONTI RET 
7 4, 
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A. 1 ht may be. prevented by keeping 0 the 
oy on ſtantly. cool, clean, and ſtrong ; by ex- 


7 0314311 


poling it to pure air; by waſhing and bathing 


when the body i is not kept too warm by unne- 
ceſſary clothes, and by much exerciſe in the 


WT? air. 


x - 
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XxX. & Tl Edele of certain Parts of the 
Human Body. : 


Wy 255. W. HICH are the parts of the 
"Inman body that man ſhould take particular 


care to preſerve in a good ſtate of health? 
A. The organs of his five ſenſes. 

2. 256. By what means are the organs of 
ſight, hearing, and ſmelling, preſerved healthy, 
Improved, and ſtrengthened ? 

A. By free, pure air, and very frequent exer- 
ciſe in open air, rather than in confined places. 


| 9. 257 What. is in general very hurtful to 
thoſe three ſenſes? 


A. 


n ” 
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. e eee keeping the bead 
; eee 152 Ke. 
445) rern 45 | 
yt * n F209; DE. | 
; The baneful conſequences which aride from 


covering the head, or keeping it too warm, 

are ulcers, ſcabs, doils, and ice, which lay 
che foundation of evils to the buman race 

greater than can be calculated. | 

2. 258. How may the eyes be R ? 

A. By dazzling, irregular, and tranſient lights; 
by objects brought too near the fight, or view- 
| ed ſideways; by corrupted air, duſt, ſmoke, 

damp vapours, the fat, ſharp fumes of oil or 

candles; by the heat of ovens, eee 
out ſufficient light. | 
2. 259. What hurts the: hearing: 2 


A. Strong, ſharp, unexpected ſounds or re- 
ports, corrupted air, feather beds, duſt, too much 


ſnot in the noſe, and preſſure on the external 
ear, forcing it too near to the head. k9 


OS. 
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OB$ERVATION. 


* 


That the ſenſe" of hearing may be quick and 
diſtinct, the external ear ſhould project 
© ſufficiently from tlie head, and be moveable z 
5 „doe this is prevented by the cloſe caps 


which young children wear, 
2. 260. How are che organs of wer: injur- 
ed? 0 89 * 


. By cortupted air; by ftrong and foul 
odours ; by ſnot in the noſe, or ſan obſtruc- 
ting the noſtrils, and obliging us to breathe 
2, 261. BY Vhat mens i the gm of tf 
preſerved? - 

A. By exerciſe ; by the ule of pate; and 
mild plain foed. | 
2, 262. How. may the of of Feeling be 
preſerved K$ 

A. By the exerciſe of the faculty of feeling; 
by the exerciſe of the body, and by cleanlineſs. 

2; 263. Are the common exerciſes of the 
ſenſes ſufficient to render them perfect? 

* 1 4. 


9 


g „„ ww 
W No. The ſenſes require to be inceſſantly 
: exerciſed that they may become perfect, and ca- 
pable of directing and upholding us amidſt the 
Wandexings of 2 diſordered imagination, whoſe 


phantoms a before the ay of Ws. 
ta rap 32d [224 0s” One 
er 
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Our acht 1 1 if nor ſufficiently im- 
proved, may deteive us during tHe night, 
or wlien the mental faculties are impaired 
by fear or prejudice: hence the origin of 
+... the. abſurd belief in ſpectres. But if our 
: ſenſes be rendered perfect; if we approach, 

© and courageouſly endeavour to touch hat- 
ever imagination conjures up to our view, 
and if we explore whatever place a noiſe 
iſſues from, we ſhall ſoon be delivered 
from our deluſion, and from the belief in 

the exiſtence of ſpectres, witches, and all 
ſiuch abſurdities. Thoſe who tell ſtories 
; of ſpectres to children, with a view' to - 

: frighten them, are highly reprehenſible ; 
and ſhould be excluded from all' thare in 

the education' * 1 8 8 


{i 99 1 
"1 265. How can 2 good, mel * pro- 
nunciation be obtained? 

4. By keeping the mouth and che noſe clean, 
the neck free and uncovered, and obliging chil- 
dren to accuſtom themſelves to ſpeak ſlowly, 
diſtinctly, and t Les and to _—_ tbem- 
ſelves erect. 

2 266. Should we breathe —_— the” 
mouth or the noſe? + 

A. We ſhould breathe through the B, but 
not through the mouth; it is therefore neceſſa- 
ry to keep the noſe always clean by blowing it, 
and to endeavour to breathe through the noſe 
FERGIE mouth ſhut during fleep. ; 
267. Are there no other parts of the bo- 
ae: cond oth 
preſerving ? | 

A. Yes; his teeth; for the teeth are not on- 
ly neceflary to aſſiſt us t6 pronounce diſtinCtly, 
but for chewing alſo; and on the proper chew- 

ing of our food depends, in a great meaſure, di- 

- geſtion, and the nouriſhment, health, and * 
perity of mankind. : 
©. 268. How are the teeth injured ? _— 
4. By much fluid aliment; by com = 
Sh 9 


1 
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and other warm flops uſed inſtead of cold wa- 
ter; by corrupted air in apartments 3 by un- 
| cleanlineſs ;- by the -uſe of tobacco; by bits of 
| food, particularly meat, ſticking between them; 
by bot meats. and liquors x by filling the mouth 
alternately with bot and cold things; by bit- 
ing hard ſubſtances, and picking our teeth with 
**Enives, forks, pins, and needles; all which prac- 

tices are highly nr tos. 


ois. 


> Nodods ſhould 0 pins or 1 in his. 
mouth; they may cafily be ſwallowed and. 
cauſe death. In general it would be well 
to make as little uſe of pins, even in dreſ- 

ſing, as poſſible. 
2: 269. By what means are the teeth pre- 

Terved found ? | 
A. By the early habit of properly chewing 
ur food ʒ by drinking cold water; by breath- 
ing pure air, and eating cold or tepid aliment, 
and drinking no warm liquors at all; by clean- 
ing the teeth after each meal ether by drinking. 
ar gargling the mouth,; and by refraining from 
Picking 


— * 


1 A . 
pirhing of them: all this is een 
the teeth ſound and beautiful. oth 1 


- 2: 270+; By what means are the front e 
preſerved ſound Þ- ? 


A. By conſtant uſe, - tothe chewing parti 
ri de ee e n 


* 
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Children e car ng , e 

chat bas been handed to them, but to 
break it with the teeth and chew it. 
«iQ 271. Should Ane men, 
milk- teeth ? * 
A. By all means; for the laſting teeth, which 
are hid by them, are injured if the milk-teeth 
are not we {ound by much chewing. 
2. 272. If the teeth be not kept ſound from 
childhood, and are injured, can they be reſtored 
to their original-ſtate ?+ SEP + 8 

A. No; that cannot be done ; but through. 
cleanlineſs, chewing, pure air, and cold water, 
injured teeth may be preſerved from further in- 
1 13 | 
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«9. 2735 What are the beſt yemedies to pro. 


vent tooth- ach?! * 


A. Chewing, chinkivg, of and . with 
cold water; pure air, cleanlineſs of the mouth, 
keeping the head cool, bathing the face, after riſ- 
ing in the morning, and eee 
cold water. 

SE. 27 . Does the auen of the ſpittle: 
deſerve our particular notice? | | 
2 Very much. The foittle i is very neceſſary 

in chewing and digeſtion, and for. that reaſon 
the ſmoking and chewing of tobacco, by which 
| a great deal of the ſpittle. is waſted, is a very 
bad cuſtom, as is alſo the wetting — 
the thread when ſpinning flax or Nennt b 


OssERVATION. 


The thread may be wetted with wategz render- 
ed clammy by beer, ſoap, ground lintſeed, 

© | bran, thin dough, ſtarch, kernels of quin- 
ces, bird-lime, or other things. And be- 
| fides, the flax or hemp ſhould be well 


bent before it is * on the diſtaff, and well 
e duſted, 
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nn ah clods' 
particles will be odds: in- 
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XXI. Of th Beauty and Preto of th Hu- | 


* „ 
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2. 2756. What is the baſis of beauty,? 

"dy * the perfect e e 

the body. 3 | 


OpsrnvaTION.. 


« Health,” . Bertuch (ſee Journal of Luxes 


and Faſhion,) March 1793, page 189, © is 
the only and infallible ſource of beauty; 


«all other, modes of attaining it, ſuch as 


« folly, impoſture, and ignorance have de- 
« viſed, may be compared to a plaſter, 
« which ſoon falls off, leaving mournful tra- 
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e ces of diſeaſe behind. The beautiful Wi 


of youth, the freſh colour, the perfection 
«-of the whole bodily ſtructure, the free 


e and eaſy play of the muſcles, the tulneſs, 


; « of the veins, the clear, delicately- ſpread, 
t tranſparent ſkin, the glance of the eye 


Al ſo expreſſive of life and of the condition of 


« the ſbul, great cheerfulneſs all announce, 


8 6: an. incxpreſlible ſenſation. of contentment 


« and delight, which diſ penſes health and 
happineſs both of ſoul and body, makes 
« the huſband, the wife, the youth, the 
« virgin, and the infant happy, and beſtows 
n every member of ſoeiety charms and 
cc. attractive powers which no art in the 
« world can afford.” 

"2 276. By what particular means may health 


be attained? 


_ By free and eaſy exerciſe of the body du. 


ring infancy. 


D. 277. What is beſides requiite and neceſ- 


fary ? 


A. Free, pure air; waſhing and bathing Aa 
light 


*4 
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light eafy dreſs; clear cold water for drinkivg 

5 d ſimple good meals to nouriſh the body. 
2. 278. By what means is the perfection of 

| the body to be attained? 
A. By avoiding flat and inaQivity ti till the 
twelfth year, after which plays and exerciſes will 
bring the body to every degree of perfection of 
which it is ſuſceptible. 3 

2 279. What is yet neceſſary to facilitate 
the improvement of the body ? 

A. The inſtruction of children i in the various 
| exerciſes of the body which tend to render 
man healthy, ſtrong, induſtrious, and happy. 

2 280. What poſture of the body ought 
ve to recommend to children and to every one? 


| A. The creft poſture, whether we ſtand or 


walk, keeping the breaſt and head elevated; 
and on all occations that will admit N 


right poſture is belt. 

2. 281. What, therefore, may be conſidered 
as very hurtful ? | 
8 A. Walking, ſtanding, or fitting e 
remaining bent or crooked, hanging down the 
head while we ſpeak or liſten, and looking 
aſkance 

2. 
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©. 282. Is it proper fo accuſtom children to 
make eee ee ee hand on- 
3+ - WF £5447 
Ai. No; that is very wrong. Children are 
to be taught to make the 1. of the left 
hand as of the? right. 
2 283. What does moſt diminiſh beauty ? | 

A. The habit which children ſometimes con- 
tract of making wry faces and fooliſh geſtures. 
22S 284. Is the beauty of man all that de- 
pends on his perfection 5 

A. No. Innocence and peace, reaſon and 
virtue, the conſciouſneſs of having done one's 
. and contributed toward the general good, 
in endeavouring to diffuſe happineſs among man- 
kind in this terreſtrial abode, all ſhew the per- 
n, che * 2 dignity * man. 
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XXII. Of Diſcaſes: Phyſicians, and Medicines." 
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; 
OBSERVATION. — 


, I; people lived as they ought” to do, they 
would be expoſed to very few internal com- 
polaints, perhaps to none at all; and the 
little ailments to which Nature, under all 
circumſtances, is obnoxious, would be re- 
OY moved 
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| if 168 4 
moved by thoſe powers with which God 
has endowed her, for the preſervation of 
the life and health of the human body, con - 
ſtructed with infinite wiſdom and intelli- 
gence. But people, ſeduced by their paſ- 
ons and miſguided by error, lead an irre- 
gular and diffolute life, and thus expoſe 
| themſelves to a train of _—_— diſ- 
eaſes. , 
DL. 285. Tell me then, what ought thoſe to 
do that are taken il? 
A. They ought to keep tlemſchees tranquil 
and compoſed, an and apply for the afliftance of a 
. Phyſician. > 
9. 286. What TEE ſhould a | phyſician : 
have who undertakes the cure of difeafes ? 
1 He ſhould have a thorough knowledge of 


the beautiful and complicated ſtructure of the 
human body; know the various cauſes of diſ- 


eaſes, their nature and their mode of action on 
the human body; how the healing power of na- 
ture operates; and how medicines, whoſe vir- 
tues he ought to be acquainted with, me 
to remove or cure diſeaſes. | 


2, 287. Is the knowledge 3 foro a 
| Poyiiciam 


ö 
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or by converſation ? 27 
A. No. Itis a dee „ 


.a thorough knowledge of the ſcience of phyſic, 


-/which thoſe who practice it ſhould begin to ſtu- 


dy in their youth, and cultivate continually 
through life with great aſſiduity and pains. 
2. 288. To whom ſhould a, patient apply 
for aſſiſtance/ 

A. Not to a quack, but to a phyſician of un- 
derſtanding, knowledge, and rectitude of heart; 
ho has received a regular education, and ftudi- 
ed methodically the very difficult - art of Know- 
ing and curing diſeaſes. 

L. 289, What claſs of people A | you call 
quacks ? 

ide refs ld ewe coat oth 
the ſtructure of the human body, and who have 
not methodically ſtudied the ſcience. of curing 


: diſeaſes ; all thoſe who preſume to judge of 3 | 


nature of a diſeaſe by the urine only; who ar- 
rogantly promiſe to cure every malady; and all 
thoſe arg alſo claſſed among quacks who are 
not properly authorized to act in the capacity of 
Phyſficians. 
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2290. Is it poſſible to learn the nature of 
a diſeaſe from the urine ? Ned 2 25001 
A. No. The urine; by jitſalf cannot deter- 
mine the nature of a malady... Thoſe, therefore, 
who ſet up as water-teFors are generally ĩimpoſ- 
tors by whom man loſe not only their ene, 
but cheir health and yes. itt nt 
291. Cam maladies originate; in ſuperna- 
tural cauſes, ſuck as witchcraft or ſorcery ) 
A1. No; it were; nonſonſical and fooliſh to 
belzeve it. Nature operates univerſally; and 
* Uiſcaſes ſpring: from natural cauſes.. 
2. 292. What opinion may we form of tra- 
— advertiſing operators, that pretend to 
cure ruptures: by cutting; and what are we to 
think of itinerant dentiſts and oculiſts ? _ 
A. "They are moſtly impoſtors, who have no 
other view ads to. ae the eus of 
n 
S. 293. 1 i 1 to buy medics Gr 
man on beaſt of thoſe medicine-hawkers who t tra- 
vel about the country? J Wiipstne * ai; ah 
A. No; for by the ſtuff which thoſs:x =—— 
bonds ſell, life and health may be Joſt ; their 
| ; | noſtrums 
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N 0. creation. oh 
A 2946 1s it adviſable to rake auctene⸗ 
medies;'or family receipt? 8 Jo Gene 
A. No. In à hundred fuch, there is hardly 
ore that anſwers the/purpoſe:' The beſt, the on- 
ly, and univerſal domeſtic remedies which the 
Almighty has men us Bergen air and mm 
water. V 100 70 9 
_ © B 295. What are we ci — 
thoſe unrverfal; or ſecret medicines, for the cure, 
for inſtance; of canine madneſs, the ague, &c. ? 
A. Nothing favourable; they expoſe a 
and life e eee KEN 
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8 b remedies n Sa h 
and thoſe which are uſually reſorted to as 
. infallible; are good for nothing. The only 
Certain means of preventing the fatal ef- 
fects conſequent on the bite of 'a mad dog 
producing canine aadneſs; ſhewn, by 2 
| 1 abhorrence from water, ) are cutting 
out the bitten part, or burning it with a 


K 2 


| 
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| ſtudy and labour | are neceſſary. 


f \ 0 112 b 1 
i . 


hot iron, or orwaſiig the wound as ſoon as 
poffible, and very often with water, or waſh- 
eing. it Vith ſoap lye, Which deſtroys the 
© ſurface of N Ut. "GN it aud covering the 
| Ur bit Stanfffi. ates, Which, by i in- 
ducing copious e e draw all the 
* poiſon from the part affected. ; 
-Undvnſil medicines (fo called) are al cr 
ed for the cure of manyz nay, even f all 
diſeaſes; but, in trüth, there 2 no. ſuch 
- - medicines. | The medieines ſo much recom! ; 
mended in newſpapers, and the majority of 
Engliſh Pen mene ob ae & good Te Tow 1 2 
. thing. 0 
296. When hae have Ks. TY 
to whom are they to apply for afiſtance ? 92 3 2 
T4 Agnons? 00 PRs 99 
9. 297. Is it very eaſy to arten 2 Nw ; 
knowledge of ſurgery ? N | 


I. 


A. No. To become a good ſurgeon, „ murh 


916 ue 


* | 
2. 298, Where ought thoſe r medicines to 8 
bought 2 are  preſcuibed by a e or ſur- 


geon ? 
A. In u. ſhops of Ow who are au- 
| | wee 


1 
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thoriſed to ſell medicines, and who are noted for- 
order and cleanlineſs, as well as for the ability 
| with which they conduct buſineſs, _, s 
ky 299. Is the art of an apothecary caily 

„ learnt? | 

A. No; it U den denk; many years are 
required, to- become uainted with all the me- 
dicines, to know their properties, and how to 
prepare them judiciouſly. _ 

2. 300. At what period of a diſeaſe is it moſt 
proper to apply to a phyſician? _ ST. ; 
A. Immediately on the firſt attac. 

2. 301. What knowledge and information 
doth a phyſician require that he may be able to 

cure a diſeaſe ? | . 

A. He muſt know the noma and the foes 

of the diſeaſe ; it is therefore indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary to acquaint. him with all the circumſtan- 
ces and ſymptoms of the diſeaſe, and to lay be- 
fore him the whole ſtate of the patient from the 
beginning of it, with the greateſt exactneſs; be 
muſt know the conſtitution, and the manner of 
living, of the patient, and likewiſe every circum- 


ſtance which might have operated in x producing. 
the diſcaſe. 


5. 302. What i is * proper ? 
K 3 4 


1 
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CT 


gy That the phyſician ſee and ſpeak Se | 

patient himſelf, and inveſtigate tlie nature th 
« cauſe of the diente 5 a q 

30g. Suppoſe certain lter pre- 
vent this, what muſt then be done? 

A. An exact and circumſtaritial ſtatement of 
the caſe of the patient muſt be drawn by ſome 
* and ſent to the 8 8 25 


9 
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In 284 to de. this ROONEY every; W- 
Keeper, or, at leaſt, every pariſh, in the 
country, in or near which there is no phy- 
fjlcian onght to be im poſſeſſion: of certain 
rules, according to which; ſuch a ſtatement 
may be drawn properly. I therefore ap- 
3 prize the public, that a book, much read 
in Germany, containing ſuch rules, and 
25 e matter, is now tranſlat- 
ing, and will ſoon de publiſhed. 
O. 384. What is required of a patient und er 
the care of a phyſician 2 
. That he take the medicines which the 
| | phyſicln. 


4 7 Lat ; 8 
7 K 126 J. 


f "hyſic cian , vhs: preſcribes, faithfully, regularly, 
in due time, and in the doſe preſcribed. 
30h. Is it to be expeded that a tons in- 
diſpoſition ſhould be cured by one preſcription ?- 
A. No. As well may we expect a large tree 
to be cut down by one ſtroke of an axe, 9's 
diſeaſe of any, conſequence to 85 Wore e 
firſt-preſcribed phyſic. 
©, 306. If, then, the firſt — medi- 
eine does not give relief, muſt the patient per- 
*ſevere in the uſe of it, or employ another doc- 
or 7 
. The patient muſt continue to take me- 
dicine till the diſeaſe be cured; but he muſt not 
om one doctor to ahother: 1 
2. 30%. Is it ſufficient that the patient take 
the e in order to obtain a 
cure? 7 
A. No; it i not faſcient : de muſt obſerve 
a proper diet, without which medicines become 
of little uſe. Diſeaſes are often cured by the 
healing powers of nature, aſſified only by pro- 
per — FED 5 
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"HOSE diſtaſes are ho” ir febrile 
which manifeſt themſelves by cold or hot 
fits, and an unnatural alteration in the 
„ el e, commonly accompanied with diſlike 
to food, vomiting, weakneſs, anxiety, and 
| pans all "ver the body, or in reel 
parts, and head-ach. _ 

9. 308. A rich perſon. is a poor, helpleſs 
creature, oppreſſed by anxiety and pains, ; —how, 
then, ought he to be treated? 

A. With the greateſt tenderneG, Lindneſs, 
and ; he ought to be attended and burt 
ed with great 7 judicious care. 

2. 309. lit proper to talk much t0 perſons 

ſuffering 


J 


e 1 


ſuffering under grievous. diſeaſes, or, to make 


gteat noiſe and confuſion. about them 2 
A. No. Sick people ought as little as poſſi- 
| ble to be diſturbed by talking; and every thing 
about them ought to be quiet. „ in 
1 | V4 
2310. Is it proper to admit viſitors or ma- 
ny perſons, into the room where 2 ſick en 
lies? 


A. No; becauſe 3 corrupted 
by the breath and exhzlations from ſo many vi- 
ſitors, who generally come through Furioltys 
and therefore ought not to be admitted. 

2 311, What ought to be che fee 


zr in the rooms or chambers, of t the ck? Fi 


A. Al fick perſons, particularly thoſe that la- 
bour under fever, ough : freld, pure, 
and dry dir. 
312. Is frodh air ſo neceſſary for them 2.” 
4. Yes; It is indiſpenſably neceffary for, 
them, for it is moſt effeQual in cooling and com- 
poſing them, and diminiſhes anxicty,,  / + 
2. 313. What is further neceſſary ? 


A. That the, room where the ſic perſon lies 
be aired by keeping the window. open almaſt 


the whole day; that the windows and doors be 
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thrown open oekaſionalty, and that all ION 
fluons, eſpecially all ſoft furtiture be removed 
from the chamber of one ill of a fever... 

2314. What Kind of room is beſt ed 
for u fick perſou g boog * not 1294 K Sg: tor, 

A. A dry, lofty and large room; not a low, 
narrow, damp, and muſty room: it mut be kept 
clean and orderly,” all duft and naſtineſs remov- 
ed, and nothing ſuffered in it that can corrupt 
or infect the air! ene volts anotrag rien 

D. 315. Should UP wem of 127 yore! be 
tighrfome"or dark? n t Ae 

A. It ſhould not be very wenn Put ra- 
ther . darkiſh,"as the an the repoſe of 
the patient, | 

2. 316. what kn of bd doth der pron 
require 5 n 

rag? All dy de dle, beck, vot to wurm, 


with covering not tob heavy, bed not too ſoſt, 


and clean linen. If ſtraw be uſed inftead of mat- 
treſſes, it ee eee ee e Nom 
all offenſive ſmell. » 

*. I it good) or bud for perſons lt of 
e to Tis on feiither beds 2 . 

0 It is hurtful; for ſoch beds make the fe 
W Ne 


— 
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light quilt. 15 r enen Aon 
„318. May two ſick perſons, or one ſick 


— 


perſon and a perſon in good health, lte together 
in one bed ? r n. Nn er b 3 
A. No; every ck perſon ought..to have a 
bed ta bimſelf, and, if particular circumſtances 
do not intervene, a roomialſo: with reſpect to 
healthy perſons, they ought not to fleep che 
bed, or in the room, of one that is ſick. 
2. 319. May the curtains, of, be bed de 
drawn in which a ſick perſon lies? 206152453 | 
A. No; becauſe it deprives him. of che freſh 
air. $094 166 4h? 
2 320 Ought eee, | 
to be {ſhaken and made daily? 95 
A. Les. A ſick . | 
every day out of bed, when he can, bear it, that 
me bed may be made. 1d 
2 327. How ought ck perſon to be ar, 
1 4 
1 tis dreſs onghe to be clean and ene 
ble. 
. 323. Ought not the bees of the bed, 
and 


* 
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and the ſhirt or thift oy the ber perſon 0 be 
changed? f 
A. Yes; they ovght to be often changed; but 
. the elean linen ſubſtituted ought to be well aired. 
2 323- How ought the bed of a fick yan 
do be placed ? " 
| . Mev de b GA, p Gu but in an 
open, free ſituation, that the perſon may be ap- 
0 proached and antes an either ſide 2 2 in- 
2 324. Is it proper to keep the heads of per- 
ſons ill of fevers, who are commonly 5 Woch 
affected with head-achs, warm. | 
A. No; their heads are to be kept cool and 
uncovered, that the head-ach and delirium may 
not increaſe. - 215 
2. 325. What are ſick ba to drink, par- 
ticularly thoſe- who are afflicted with — 4 
- which induce thirſt?:!x 
A. Cold, pure water, which in fovers ought 
to be mixed with vinegar or lemon. juice. A 
piece of toaſted bread may alſo be N 5 * 


a good ingredient. 
2. 3 Is it good to warm or boil the Wa- 


ter? 


| . 


7 1 121 ; & 
A. No; it ſhould Leiber be warmed nor 
boiled. 

28325. ls it proper for bet prſom to drink 
mach tea. . 

4. Noz it i rommony hend bee. 


94 


OssRRVATION. | 


\ hurtful to women in childbed : coli tea ts 
preferable. 


2. 328. Do perſons ill of fever like to drink: 
cold water ? 


A. Yes. Cold water and freſh air . 


beſt ſtrengtheners for ſuch perſons ; they refreſh, 
and diminiſh the anxiety and pains. 
2. 329. Muſt a perſon in a fever drink wk 
water ? 
A. Yes; he ought to drink a great deal. | 
2. 330. . 
ed with fever? 


A. No; a perſon aſter drinking dein ber 


2 A 


liquids frequently produce heat without any per- 
ration. | 
L On- 


Tue drinking of much warm tea is alſo very | 


falls often into a gentle perſpiration ; and warm 
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N 4. 
OBSERVATION. 


In fluxes, and a few other diſeaſes, warm 

drinks may perhaps anſwer better than cold. 

9. 331. What regimen ought * perſons to 
obſerve ? 

A. Perſons afflicted with violent fever, or who- 
labour under any other dangerous malady, loſe 
all appetite, and therefore are not to be preſſed 
to eat. 


E. 332. Why ſhould not cert in fever be 


preſſed to eat? 


Al. Becauſe they do not digeſt; and food re- 


maining undigeſted in the ſtomach aggravates all 


diſeaſes, particularly fevers. 
2. 333. Is it proper to permit a perſon hs 
flicted with the firſt attack of fever to eat, if he 


has an appetite ? 
A. No; it is better for him to faſt; for the 


eating of any thing readily increaſes the diſeaſe ; 
faſting diminiſhes it; and there is no danger of 
faarving? 

. 334 W hat kind of nouriſhment is beſt 


in 


1 
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m Chee, ſhould the fick dent be be deſirous of any? 
A. Butter-milk, ſour milk, freſh, ripe, juicy 


fruits, ſtrawberries, gooſeberries, raſpberries, cher- 


ries, plums, grapes, apples, pears, baked or dri- 


ed fruit, barley water, or water gruel mixed with 


vinegar or lemon. juice; and, in ſhort, whatever 
can cool and refreſh the patient. 

O. 335. What kinds of food are 33 af- 
flicted with fever to avoid? | 

A. Animal food, whether fleſh, ſiſh or fowl, 
broths, butter, eggs, paſtry, or bread not well 
fermented or baked, are not to be allowed to 
ſuch perſons. 

2. 336. When does their appetite return e 

A. Not till the fever is cured, and reſt and 


Deep reſtored. 


©. 337. Should perſons labouring under fe- 


ver be kept warm or cool? 


A. Such patients ought to be kept cool, 


avoiding all heat; and for that reaſon fires muſt 


not be made in the room where the patient lies, 


for his ſituation requires him to be kept | more 


cool than warm. 
„2: 338. ls it good to rice perfumes on 
the patient, or in his room? 


LT: * A. 
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4. Frech air is better than all incenſe; but 

in malignant difeaſes it is very proper to correct 
the air by ſprinkling hot vinegar in the room 

repeatedly during the day. 


OBSERVATION, 


John Howard, that friend to matikind, who, 
in viliting and exploring priſons, hoſpitals, | 
and lazarettos, ſacrificed his life for the 
benefit of the human race, ſaid, « 'The uſe 
« of perfumes or incenſe is a clear demon- 
« ſtration of the want of cleanlineſs and 
«* freſh air.“ 

9. 339. Is it good in fevers to take any n me- 

dicines to promote perfpiration ? 

A. No; in moſt caſes it is dangerous; many 
fevers become by ſuch means mortal. Such re- 
medies or liquors as induce perſpiration ſhould 
therefore not be taken without the advice of a 
phyfician. 

Mw 340. May a perſon ill of a fever be bled? 
It is in many fevers dangerous to bleed; 

* mhhout the approbation of a phyſician no 

bleeding ſhould take place in fevers. 

V 


t-H 


„ 
©, 341. But is it adviſable for people in 
good health to accuſtom themſelves to be bled 
annually once or twice? | 

A. No. People that arę in good health ſhould 
never be bled ;. for by bleeding without neceſſi- 


ty the blood is depraved, the body nnn 
and health impaired. 


. S f 
OB3ERvaTION. 


Bleeding pregnant women once or twice du- | 
ring- their pregnancy is a very bad cuſtom, 
hurtful both to mother and child. 

2. 342. Are vomits . by a a phyſi- 
cian dangerous? 


A. Vomits preſcribed by a phyſician are not 
dangerous; they often do not weaken ſo much. 


as purges. : 


-_ 


OpsERvATION. 


As many maladies, and a many fe-- 
8 vers, originate in, or are connected with, a 

foulneſs of the ſtomach, vomits are often 
2 1 | of- 
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ol very great ſervice, as « they ee 
neſs from the ſtomach, s 


e 343- Should thoſe bbs wor i or 
be permitted to remain long coſtive ? * 
A. No. In fevers coſtiveneſs is very dange- 
" OUS. b 3c 


OBSERVATION. 


For perſons whoſe general health is good, and 
who are lightly indiſpoſed, ftewed, freſh, 
or dried fruit, particularly plums, are a 
good remedy againſt coſtiveneſs. 
©, 344. If a perſon be fick, and at the ſame 
time coſtive, by what means ought he to be re- 
lieved? 
A. By a clyſter “ 
- D. 345. Are _ dangerous c or Joubtful 
remedies ? 
A. No; they are not. | 
9. 346. What are we to obſerve with re- 
. gard to the habit which ſome people have ac- 
. quired of taking purges annually, at certain me 
riods ? 


| : A. 
Called in Scotland an injeftion. 


E % 


A. It is a very bad cuſtom; and medicines 
fold by pedlars and fuch vagabonds are common- 
ly very pernicious. 

2, 347- Ought children in good health to 
be purged often ? 

A. No; it tends to nothing good; and in ge- 
neral the health of children ſhould be preſerved 
by proper attention to diet and cleanlineſs, and 
by much exerciſe in the open air, for it can- 
not be done by medicines. 

2. 348. Is it good to make uſe of plaſters 
and ſalves in caſes of wounds, contuſions, or ul- 
cers? 

A. No ; plaſters and falves ſeldom do good; 
in moſt caſes they do more harm than good. 


OBSERVATION. 


In caſes of ulcers on the feet, or St. Anthony's 
fire, in particular, plaſters and ſalves are 
carefully to be avoided, as very bad „ and 
productive often of obſtinate ſores. 

- ©. 349. What muſt be done with wounds 


' 
3 
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; that are not very large and | deep, where neither 


a great vein nor the bowels are hurt ? 

A. The wouud muſt be bandaged with a dry 
linen cloth, without being previoufly waſhed or 
cleanſed with brandy or water; for the blood, 
which is better than all plaſters and ſalves, will 
often perfectly cure the wound without my _ 
puration. 

9. 350. What is beſt to be done ii cafes of 
contuſion ? f 25 

A. Linen cloths dipped in equal quantities of 
vinegar and water-ſhould be continually applied 
cold to the injured part : the pains will thus be 
abated, and' the extravaſated blood abſorbed: 

* 


* 


' OBSERVATION. 


Little ulcers may be drefled with lint ; or a 
linen bandage dipped in vinegar. | 

9. 351. How are ſcalded parts to be cured ? 

A. If (exactly as directed for contufions) linen 

cloths dipped in cold vinegar and water be appli- 

ed from the beginning, and repeated every quar- 

ter of an hour, the burns will be cured better 


than by plaſters and ſalves. 
By Or-- 


OBsERVATION. 


Vinegar and water (equal parts) cure alſo ſore 
nipples. Mothers may prevent ſoreneſs af 
the nipples by waſhing-them often in ws | 
water before and after On # 


- 


XXIV. Of Diſeaſes which univerſally d 
of Endemial, and of particular Maladies. 


2 352. I. diſeaſes be very rife, and at- 
tack many, muſt the healthy take medicines, 
in order to eſcape infection? 

A. No; a healthy * ſhould never take 
phyſic. 

2. 383. Should not people in ſuch a cafe 
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purge, take emetics or ſweating potions, or be 


bled ? 1 * 
A. No; ſuch weakening remedies DATE ra- 


ther favour than prevent infection. 

2 354. Is it good to take ſtrengthening 
medicines for the ſtomach? 

A. No; they are more hurtful than benefigi- 
al. 33 

2, 355. What ſhould a perſon in good 
health do to eſcape general contagion ? 

A. He ſhould be very temperate in eating 
and drinking, be very cleanly, take a great deal 
of exerciſe, and be careful not to over-heat him- 
{elf or to catch cold. 


OBSERVATION. 


In times of ſcarcity putrid fevers and conta- 
gious diſeaſes, which ſometimes depopulate 
« . whole provinces, are cauſed by eating bad 
bread and by unwholeſome food in general. 
2 356. Is no other precaution neceflary ? 
A. Yes; as diſeaſes that generally prevail 
are often contagious, we ſhould not expoſe our- 
ſelves 


% 


* 
ag” 
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ſelves to danger by viſiting patient, nurſes, or 


hoſpitals. 

9. 357. When certain diſeaſes, for inſtance 
the ague, are endemial, and ſtagnant waters or 
marſhes in the neighbourhood are the cauſe 


of ſuch fevers, what ſhould the inhabitants do ? 


A. They ought to drain off the waters, and 
dry the marſhes, and the fever will ceaſe; for 
with the cauſe the effect naturally ceaſes. 

©. 358. If mechanics or artiſans be often at- 
tacked by diſeaſes peculiar to them, a ſtone-ma- 
ſon, for inſtance, by conſumption, painters by 
colic, what ought they to do ? | 

A. They ought, as ſenſible men, who with 
to be healthy and live long, to inveſtigate 
the true cauſe of their frequent diſeaſe, and 


ſtrive to find out how they can diminiſh or 
avoid it. 


OBSERVATION. 


* 


Thoſe who are to lead a ſedentary life, females, 
machanics, artiſts, the ſtudious, ought, from 
their infancy till the complete ſhedding of 
the teeth in the twelfth year, to be exhort- 


. ed or obliged to take a great deal of bodily 
| exerciſe 
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: exerciſe ih the open air, in order that ſubſe- 


5 quent inactivity and confinement may not 
© injure their health and happineſs too much. 
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"gy 359. V V HAT diteaſes are peculiar- 


ly contagious ? 
A. Putrid fevers, ſpotted fevers, the yellow . 


d ſcarlet fever, dyſentery, finall-pox, and mea- 
I. . The plague, the * of all ay 


very infectious. ; 
2 360. How is the infection of them com- | 

municated ? 
A. By contact, or through 68 air impreg- t 
t 


nated with putrid ſteams or noxious particles 
proceeding from patients labouring under any of 


thoſe diſeaſes, _ 
2. 361. What is carrier be edlerved a 
with reſpect to alleviating the ſymptoms in con- 

tagious diſeaſes ? | 4 


t 3 1 


A. The air, as well in the room as in the 


houſe where the patient lies, ought to be preſerved 
continually pure and freſh, by keeping one win» 
dow always, and the windows and doors occaſio- 
nally, open. In ſhort, one cannot be too aſſi- 
duous in procuring conſtant freſh air. | 
9. 362. What is further to be obſerved ? 
A. The greateſt cleanlineſs 6ught to be ob- 
ſerved with regard to the patient) the bed, the 
room, and attendants, obſerving not to keep 
the room too warm. 
9, 363. What elſe ſhould be done to guard 


againſt infection? | 
A. Previous to viſiting a a patient we ſhould 


take ſome nouriſhment ;—we ſhould, however, 


avoid eating any thing in the apartments of the 


' ſick ; but be chearful and not timid, and, as far 


as we can, adminiſter relief and comfort. 

9. 364. What duties do thoſe who are in- 
truſted with the care of ſuch patients owe to 
their fellow-creatures ? 

A. They ought, in order to prevent the in- 
fection from ſpreading, to keep by themſelves, 
avoid all unneceſſary intercourſe with other peo- 
ple, and not enter any ſchool or church ; and 
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the children and domeſtics of ſuch patients 
fhould be placed under the {ame 3 | 
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Contagious draſcs; 5 ghen communicated 
to ſchools by chil ildren, and ſo ſpread to diſ- 
tant parts, not3g- bi ag tw 7; $1100" 

ii 365. May, many; perſons; be admitted in- 
to the room of a en who is infected with a 


contagious difeafe;?, - 104 11 2 4/ 
A. None but thoſe that are intruſted with 


the care of the patient; and all curious viſitors 
ſhould be t admittance without any cere- 
| mony. ola Vas 
(= ES. 366, Why is it a duty incumbent on the 
Healthy to avoid approaching an infected perſon 
Ihen there is no preſſing anne to * 
ourſelves to contapion ff 217; 
* A. Becauſe ſelf· preſervation, and what we 
owe to our families and fellow creatures, directs 
1s not to endanger our own health, and eſpecial- 
| 17 not to endanger the health of our fellow-crea- 
©tures, 
9. 
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2. 367. If an een what is 
eee N bu ant 3d n 
A. The corple muſt not th expoſed to pub- 
lic view, but buried as ſoon as poſſible, avoiding 
all pomp, and admitting but few to attend the 
funeral. | 


A. Yes; it is mnt. "oy readily by 
contact with an infected 72 


= . 309. 99 280 muſt 'be done to caps thi 


diſeaſe? 
A. We mul avid the company of infetted 


perſons, 
ZI 4 3 vj 


OT, 95 : 


Children who have the ck, + or e dat Beads: 
ſhould not be admitted into ſchools, that 
other children may not be infected. If 
ſchool · maſters, as it is their duty, would 
take the trouble of examining the hands of 
their pupils, and would command them to 

| be waſhed daily before coming to ſchool, 
M 2. p children 
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* 368. Is not the itch a contagious diſeaſe? 
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chijdren ſe, infected would ſoon he found 
out- Ms 20: ebe 
2. 370. Is it dangerous in 1 of itch, ſeurf, 
er lepraſyy to, aſe, mercurial gintment ? 
A. Les; iv is very dangerous, 
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E 371. Fe what can the erat 
_ anger | in ſmall-pox be conjectured? . 

A. Chiefly from their number. If e pic. 
tules be few, there is little danger; but where 
they are many, and confluent, the Fm is. 


great. pea 
2 372. What is therefore lucky? 


A. To have but few puſtules. 
'"S 373. At what period of the ING 


"we Per” dan ger 2 


Q 


i 
A. Not at the beginning when the puſtules 
come forth, but ee the __ when they 
ſuppurate and dry. 

9. 374. When a child — be- 
ing infected with this diſeafe, is it proper to have 
recourſe to wine, brandy, warm rooms and oy: 
to forward the eruption ? 7 

A. No; it would be acting very injudiciouſ- 
ly ; for by ſuch means we ſhould increaſe the 
A of puſtules, and conſequently the dan- 

9. 375: What is then to be done? 

A. The cure muſt be left to nature, obſerv- 
ing only, during the period of the eruptive fe- 

ver, which. laſts two, three, or fqur days, tg keep 
the patient cool and in freſh air, allowing him 

but little nouriſhment, and cold water only for 

WOE AT 

e 376: When at laſt the puſtules come 
” what muſt be done in the courſe of the diſ- 


A. We ſhould keep the patient in a | Situation 
where the air is pure, cool, and dry; give for 
drink cold water, and enjoin temperance and 
moderation in eating and drinking, 
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2 377- Is it good to lie in bed in the day- 
time. at the period of the cruptive fever, before 
the eruption of the fmall-pox, and during the- 


whole courſe of the diſeaſe ? 

A. No; it is not good in the day- time: the 
patient, if poſſible, ſhould keep out of bed, and 
at night lie in a bed that is not too warm, nor 
E feather-beds are therefore hurt ful 
to this' claſs of. patients. 

2. 378. When the e are inflamed 
and cloſed, is it right to force them open, and 
apply to, or blow — them e or other 
hot things? | 

A. No; the eye-lids muſt not be forced. 
open, or meddled with, nor ought inflammatory 
things, which induce blindneſs, to be applied to 
them z but when at laſt they open of themſelves 
care mult be taken that the eyes be not irritated 
vy too much light in the room, which ſhould be 
kept darkſome, both before and aſter they open. 
Particular attention is alſo to be paid to keeping 
the air in the room pure and cool. 

2. 379. Is great mortality oecaſioned by che 
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oi tt Yes; ; in general out of ion I tients la- 
e under the natural ſmallpox, one dies. 
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Children, the, 3 ſmall pox 5s a bad dif- 
temper—as bad! as the plague + But God 

has, in his goodneſs, enabled man to find 
out a remedy for the alleviation of the great 


miſeriĩes otcaſioned by it. He has led us to 


the important diſcovery of inoculation, 
which deſtroys in a great degree the viru- 
lence of this baneful diſeaſe. |; 


When children are inoculated they have only 


a few puſtules of the beſt kind ; they are 
ſeldom confined: to bed; ſeldom loſe their 
health; and of x hundred inoculated hard- 
ly one dies; whereas one out of ten of 
thoſe afflicted . Neyo 
generally dies. 74 
2. 380. Do you wiſh to be made acquaint 
ed with the proceſs of inoculation ? 
A. Yes ; if you will be ſo kind as to explain it. 
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' + INSTRUCTION HO TO INOCULATE. 


1 122 CENTIETNT Ui 8/8; 93! + „ , 
In order to inoculate a child in a good ſtate of 


health, a needle is dipped i in a little freſh thin 
matter of true ſmall-pox, with few puſtules. 
With this needle an inciſion i is made of the 
breadth of a ſtraw under the ſcarf {kin of 
the arm above the elbow, without drawing 
any blood, ſo that the matter ſhall be lodg- 
ed under the upper {kin ; and this i is cal- 
led inoculation for the ſmall- _ . 

'The effect produced, and the conduct to be 


0 oblerved by the patients, are as follows : 


Having the great advantage of knowing to 
a certainty that the perſon inoculated will 
have the ſmall-pox within ten or fourteen. 
days, the ſtricteſt regularity and temperance 
with regard to diet is to be enjoined. 
The fourth, fifth, or ſixth day the inciſions 
become inflamed; red, thick, and hard; 
and from this time till the complete reſto- 
ration of the patient to perfect health, the 
inciſions, which are often much inflamed, 
A and. 


[mr 3 


and from which a great deal of matter 00» 
zes, ought to be repeatedly waſhed every 


day with cold water. 

The ſevelith;/eighth;/6r nisth day ufterithe in- 
oculation, the patient feels pains under the 

| = arm, and is attacked by head: 117 aud fe- 
ver; z and ſometimes vomits. ee 

__ This fever laſts two, three, or M days, dur- 
10 N 5 „ing which period the patient ſhould not re- 
main in bed, but, though” it may be very 
a Inc nvenient 1 in the beginning, walk, or be 
* carried, about, where there is freſh, pure, 
Cool air, which is abſolutely neceſſary. 

In free and cool air, the fever and head - ach 
8⁰ off; and if the forehead and arms be 
_ Irequently waſhed i in cold water, almoſt all 
illlnels wilt; go 0 off, 

"The ſecond, third, and fourth day of the fe= 
ver, or the tenth, eleventh, or twelfth day 
after inoculation, fometimes later, the ſmall. 
POX come forth of their own accord: they 

ought not to he forced IR INE: 69% 

\ pearante. 8 

In moſt caſes there are few puſtules, which, 

being good, the diſeaſe is ſoon at an end. 
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” The puſtules in this caſe contain little mat- 
ter, and dry ſoon ; and it is only neceſſary 

to keep the patient regular and in freſh air, 
to Og. the diſeaſe True becoming dan- 
© gerous. | 

9, 3817. cn a perſon be infected twice by 

the ſmall-pox 3 

A No; the true mall · po cannot infect the 

fame perſon more than once: all ſtories of get 

ay the infection dye ure exroncous. 6 
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XXVII. Of the Meaſles. 


9. 352. Azz: the * * a bad diſtem- 
per? 

A. Yes ; they W the fives of many; 
and even after they go off leave behind com- 
exo which often prove fatal. 

2, 383- What may particularly be obſerved 

with. 
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with regard to this diſeaſe, which is ſs often 
hurtful to the lungs, 


H14 + 400 


A. Patients afflicted with it * be kept a 
little warmer than is neceflary in caſes of ſmall- 
pox, but not too warm; they ought to breathe 
pure air, and great care is to be taken chat they 
do not expoſe themſelves to cold. 


2384. When this this diſeaſe, goes of, what 
are, me 10 do for the patient, that, he may not 


ſuffer from the Fonſequences. of it. 1 9:13 L. 
A. The patient for ſome time muſt guard 


againſt cold air, and put on warm clothing. 


7 de 


XVII. Of the Bud Flu, er Dyſmtery, 
ae d } #3 wept 


9. 385. Art what faſt th the Ho weg- 
flux commonly appear? | 
A. In the fummer, but moſtly in the autumn e 


t 4 ) 


D. 386. Is the bloody-flux a bad and dats 
gerous diſeaſe ? 

n is. a very 8 diſeaſe, ex- 
poſing the patient to great , if he be im- 
properly treated. ; 

2. 387. 18 the Vioody-flux the conſequence 
of eating fruit? 

A. No; ripe, ſweet,” juicy fruits cather pre- 
vent, than produce, this diſeaſe, - 

2. 388. What precautions ought to be taken 
to avoid infection? 

A. People ſhould be very ka to a: 
cold, and all unneceſſary communication with 
the fick. 

9. 389. The ſtomach and bowels of patients 
labouring under dyſentery are filled with bitter, 
acrid, and putrid matter :—Is it proper to en- 
deavour to ſtop the progreſs of the diſeaſe by 
confining this matter in the ſtomach and bowels? 

A. No; the ſtopping of the bloody-flux 
would endanger life ; but the body ought always 
to be cleanſed by purges, and ſometimes by vo- 
mits, at the beginning of the diſeaſe, 

9. 390. What ought therefore to be avoid- 


ed? 


A. 
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A. The ſtopping of the flux by any means, 
but eſpecially by opium or laudanum, 2 is 
very dangerous. 


2. 301. What is unn u, be büerbedg un ; 


the bloody-flux is often infectious? | 

A. The greateſt cleatflineſs ; filling the pa- 
tient's chamber with freſh air, and taking great 
care that any excrements, as ſoon as voided, be 
carried out of the room, and buried under muct. 


. — . 
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XXX. Of Treatment, after Dyſeaſes are Fo 


moved. 


D. 392- W HAT ought to be obſerved 


after ſevere diſcales are removed? 
A. Reyularity and temperance in eating and 
drinking, taking only light nouriſhing food; and 
N obſerving: 
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obſerving not to expoſe ourſelves too ſoon to the 
weather. 


2 393. May a perſon juſt reſtored to health 


ſet to work immediately? 
A. No; a perſon juſt riſen from the bed of 
ſickneſs ought firſt completely to recruit his na- 


tural ſtrength. before he begins to work again. 


— 


THE END. 
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